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SCHOOL LIBRARY ISSUE 


“The library is a service institution. As such it 
adapts itself to various situations and agencies, one of 
which is the school. Its service to the school is condi- 
tioned by the educational philosophy of the school. The 
twentieth-century school program has been so broadened 
and socialized as to make dependence upon the single 
text an impossibility, and the school has consequently 
drawn to itself the materials and methods of a book 
service originally developed by public libraries in their 
work with boys and girls. 


“School librarians make common cause with librari- 
ans and educators everywhere in the enrichment of life 
for the youthful individual and in his continued and 
continuous education through the printed page.” From 
Fargo’s The Library in the School (3d ed.; Chicago, 
A.L.A., 1939), pp. 29, 517. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The school library is an important factor 
to be considered in any complete picture of 
library service or of any school program. 
It is a center of teaching materials, a teach- 
ing agency, and a service agency. There is 
a rapidly growing literature in this field. 
A recent notable contribution is The Library 
in General Education, published in 1943 as 
Part II of the Forty-second Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. 

School library standards are being formu- 
lated on both state and national bases. A 
committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion is preparing a statement of standards 
for school libraries to follow Postwar 
Standards for Public Libraries, published 
by the A. L. A. in 1948. School library 
standards are included in the standards of 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, to which our col- 
leges and high schools here in Indiana be- 
long. The standards of these various agen-’ 
cies are being constantly reviewed and im- 
proved. 

The war has retarded the establishment 
and development of school libraries. How- 
ever, the school library is being included in 
school planning. School administrators and 
teachers are becoming increasingly aware 
of the value of a well-organized school 
library under the supervision of a person 
trained to be both a teacher and a librarian. 

The school librarian’s work is a part of 
the larger pattern of library service, and 
the school librarian should be aware of this. 
The public librarian too should be informed 
of the part the school librarian is playing 
and is prepared to play in giving library 
service. The school librarian who is really 
interested in librarianship as a profession 
feels obligated to support library organiza- 
tions and expects the public librarian to 
support the activities of the school librarian. 
The services of the school librarian and the 
public librarian are to the same group and 
each makes a distinctive contribution. Both 
services are important to the community and 
it is necessary for them to develop mutual 
understanding. Amanda E. Browning 
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THE CHILD DISCOVERS HIS WORLD THROUGH BOOKS 


Condensed from a paper read by Elizabeth Ball, of Muncie, at the Indianapolis Public 
Library's book fair during Book Week, 1944. A part of Miss Ball’s fascinating collec- 
tion of early children’s books, all first or very early editions, was on exhibit during No- 
vember, and in connection with the two-hundreth anniversary of Newbery’s first chil- 


dren’s publication, served as the motif for the fair. 


are owned by Miss Ball. 


I invite you to go with me, by way of 
old children’s books, to discover the world. 
You may be surprised, and I hope you will 
be entertained by the scenes which greet 
you along the way. Before one starts on a 
journey, however, some preparations should 
be made. So a brief survey of the de- 
velopment of children’s books in general 
will be helpful in showing just where these 
travel books fit into the whole picture. 

According to most authorities there was 
no such thing as literature exclusively for 
children up to the eighteenth century. There 
were very simple primers, also hornbooks, 
which were single sheets of paper contain- 
ing the alphadet and sometimes the Lord’s 
Prayer mounted on a board and protected 
with a sheet of transparent horn. But these 
could not be called literature. 

It is true that nursery rhymes and fairy 
tales flourished long before the eighteenth 
century: But these grew up among the 
people as folk literature, and were not writ- 


The books described in this paper 


ten expressly for children. To trace folk 
literature to its sources is well-nigh im- 
possible. Many of the nursery rhymes prob- 
ably had their beginning in children’s sing- 
ing games, and some, as we know, were 
political jibes. The fairy tales can be traced 
at least a part of the way. The written ver- 
sions of several of our old favorites came 
from Perrault, of France, as early as 1697. 

Though an occasional book for children 
appeared earlier, the real beginning comes 
in 1744, with the first publications of John 
Newbery. When we realize that up to this 
time no one had undertaken the publish- 


_ing of books exclusively for children, we 


see what an important place he occupies. 
Probably his first book was A Little 
Pretty Pocket Book, intended for the in- 
struction and amusement of Little Master 
Tommy and Pretty Miss Polly. Nearly all 
of Newbery’s publications can be classed 
as the moral tale. Some of the titles will 
give you an idea of their contents: Johny 





Courtesy of the Indianapolis Times 


Hornbook and chapbooks 
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Playlove and Jacky Lovebook (of course 
Johny Playlove came to no good end, and 
Jacky Lovebook was successful in life); 
Jeremia Placid; Giles Gingerbread, the 
Little Boy who Lived upon Learning; Little 
Goody Two Shoes, the latter, written, so 
it is said, by Oliver Goldsmith. We shall 
probably never know for sure, for such 
“trifles for children” were not considered 
worthy of being acknowledged by their au- 
thors. 


There were also among the Newbery pub- 
lications a few histories and geographies. 
Many grown-up books of the day were writ- 
ten down, both in language and size, for 
children. Tom Jones, Robinson Crusoe, and 
Don Quixote are examples. But on the 
whole, the books designed for the child must 
have presented to him an austere world 
where goodness and industry triumphed and 
were handsomely rewarded, while wicked- 
ness and idleness and other base character- 
istics received swift punishment. 

John Newbery’s success in publishing 
books for children was bound to encourage 
others, and since there were no copyrights, 
the texts were freely used, with or without 
variations, by Newbery’s successors. 

Chapbooks, so popular in the eighteenth 
century, were thin, cheap pamphlets sold 
by chapmen or itinerant peddlers, who 
carried these little books and other small 
commodities in their packs. The chapmen, 
all unawares, kept alive for several hun- 
dred years bits of literature, tales and 
poetry which might otherwise have been 
lost. For the chapbooks contained all the 
popular literature, of four centuries, in a 
reduced and degenerate form, to be sure, 
but available to and within the means of 
the poor of city and country. Our modern 
digests are nothing new, for here, in the 
chapmen’s pack, we find such classics as 
Robinson Crusoe reduced to eight pages! 

In the early 1800’s came a delightful 
change. After the long reign of the moral 
tale, what a relief to the child to come sud- 
denly upon a story of pure fantasy and 
enjoyment as The Butterfly’s Ball and the 


Grasshopper’s Feast! No lesson to be 
learned, no moral to cloud the pleasure! 
How gay the invitation! 


Come take up your Hats and away let us haste 

To the Butterfly’s Ball, and the Grasshopper’s 
Feast. 

The Trumpeter Gadfly will summon the Crew 

And the Revels are now only waiting for You. 


The illustrations were also an innovation, 
being colored. Many were done by children 
before the books were.bound. Seated at a 
long table, each child had a pot of color; 
the pages were passed along for the sepa- 
rate applications, In modern parlance—the 
assembly line! 

Of course this new type of book was im- 
mediately popular, and very soon appeared 
The Peacock at Home, a Sequel to the 
Butterfly’s Ball. The author was simply— 
A Lady—for of course no lady would allow 
her name to appear brazenly in print. These 
two books sold some 40,000 copies during 
their first year. A whole series followed 
by the same publisher (Harris, of London), 
Peacock and Parrot, The Lobster’s Voyage, 
The Tyger’s Theatre, etc. A host of imita- 
tors were immediately hot on the trail of 
Harris’ success. And this was the form, 
slightly larger than Newbery’s, and with 
colored illustrations, used by publishers for 
a number of years, in London and Dublin, 
and even in Holland and France. Nursery 
rhymes, amplified usually to sixteen verses, 
each verse illustrated, were put out in this 
form, and such verse as Goldsmith’s John 
Gilpin. 

These books held their own for some 
fifteen to twenty years. But the moral tale 
was not to be abolished. In 1809 appeared 
The Mice and their Pic-nic, a Good Moral 
Tale. Even up to modern times the point- 
ing of a moral was considered essential in 
a child’s book. 

With the coming in of the large quarto 
size, with new methods of engraving, and 
with lithography, books changed greatly, at 
least in format, after 1830. But it may be 
more interesting to go back again and look 
at the older books, especially those of travel, 
in which the world was brought before 
the child. 
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Within this scope the first child’s book 
with pictures is said to be The Visible 
World, by Comenius (1592-1670). He was 
a Czech theologian and educational refor- 
mer, teaching in his own country, later in 
Holland and Sweden. In The Visible World 
(1659), whose title-page is printed in both 
Latin and English, we have a book wherein 
the child could learn by picture and by 
word, the names of familiar things. Com- 
pared with the books that followed, this is 
very modern, at least in method. Comenius 
proved himself hundreds of years before 
his time. 


Although The Visible World has been 
called the first illustrated book for children, 
there was at least one earlier, Globe du 
Monde, published the very year that Co- 
menius was born (1592). The first part of 
this book explains the solar system and 
describes maritime instruments, in language 
much too technical for a child to enjoy. The 
influence of the constellations on various 
organs of the human body is seriously elu- 
cidated, but finally we come down to earth— 
literally. 

The book is written in the question-and- 
answer method so much used in early days. 
Marguerite asks, and Charles answers. Of 
course the boy would be the learned one. 
One excerpt from the knowledge of this 
Quiz Kid explains that “the new lands are 
divided into two, America and Peru. . 
America was first discovered by Americus 
Vespuchi in 1492, and since more amply by 
Columbus. This land is abundant in gold 
and in sugar. Peru principally has 
the gold so plentifully and in such abun- 
dance that it cannot be counted. . . . Sugar 
was very rare here [Europe] before they 
had discovered this country [Peru] since 
then we have it in abundance. They should 
have brought back less sugar and more gold 
in order to make it more compatable.” 
Charles adds, “Great travelers delight in 
seeing many marvels while they are there, 
saying ‘We shall tell this to the people on 
the other side.’” Later, in summing up his 
mental tour of the world, Charles says, 


“Magelan so-called because of the 
discoverer . . . is situated under the Arc- 
tic Circle. One cannot say much about it, 
the more so since it is not entirely explored.” 
A slight understatement of 1592! 


Among the Newbery books the best choice 
among travel books is probably Geog- 
raphy Made Easy for Children, Improved 
from the Circle of Sciences, containing the 
New Discoveries, &c. My copy is dated 
1793. There are no illustrations, but there 
are two maps. Here is an example of its in- 
formation. “In this river [the Nile] are 
abundance of crocodiles, a suble and voraci- 
ous animal. The hatching of chickens in 
ovens is a remarkable but constant prac- 
tice in Egypt.” Turning a few pages, we 
learn this about New England: “The winters 
are cold, and the summers hot. The coun- 
try produces plenty of iron-ore, timber, cat- 
tle, corn and flax. The inhabitants are 
chiefly independents and presbyterians; the 
principal town is Boston.” 

The chapbooks, as do the Newbery’s offer 
little in the way of travel; but here is A 
Peep at Various Nations of the World. A 
peep, yes, for the whole world is covered 
in less than twelve small pages of text. 
We learn that the Hottentots ‘“besmear 
their bodies with fat mixed with soot which 
is their dress.” The illustration, how- 
ever, gives them short skirts and very 
ample capes. 

It is perhaps among the colored toy books 
of Harris and his successors that we find 
the greatest wealth of material along the 
special line I have chosen for this talk. The 
following quotations from Travels over the 
Land and over the Sea should be taken 
together to enjoy their real flavor: “Eng- 
lishmen are respected in all parts of the 
world. Their Ships cover the ocean and 
their commerce the Globe. They are gen- 
erous noble brave and free: in the arts and 
sciences they excel. London is their capital 
and it is the resort of the World.” And, 
“Of all the native tribes of America the 
most interesting are the Five Indian Na- 
tions of Canada; these tribes think them- 
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selves superior to the rest of mankind, and 
assume a title which in their language 
implies their pre-eminence; this notion they 
derive from their parents.” One wonders— 
was the savage less self-conceited than the 
Englishman? 

When they come nearer home—England, 
of course—the makers of these travel books 
are on surer ground. In A Description of 
London, and other books of its kind, the 
streets and buildings are quite accurately 
located and described, at least if we can 
trust other prints and engravings of the 
same period. 

Besides views of the city itself, there were 
scores of editions of London Cries, the work 
of many artists and issued by many pub- 
lishers. These show the vendors who walked 
the streets crying their wares. These “Cries” 
are sometimes classed among books of cos- 
tumes, and certainly did show to children 
not only costumes but produce of all kinds. 
Today they are of great curiosity to us in 
showing crafts and trades and ways of mar- 
keting and living, many of which have en- 
tirely disappeared. For who today would 
need to patronize the vendors of “lily white 
sand,” and what are “green hastings”? 

A little book contemporary with New- 
bery’s, or slightly later, containing A Brief 
Description of England and Wales, carries 
on the small title-page, besides the pub- 
‘lisher’s imprint, exactly 118 explanatory 
words. One is out of breath long before 
the end is reached. Some of the products 
listed seem strange to us: bone-lace, woad 
for dyeing, mundic diamonds, fustians, crys- 
tal-mill-grind and scythe stones, aromatic 
plants, saffron, the best in the world. The 
products of Oxfordshire are “learning of 
all sorts, pastures, corn, wood, cattle, game, 
malt, fruits, etc.” Quite a combination! 

Another group of books published in the 
early 1800’s which acquaint the child with 
the world about him are The Progress of 
Wheat; The Progress of Wool. My copy 
of The Progress of the Dairy, illustrated 
with Eight Engravings, is a third edition, 
1816. The language is not simple. There 
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is a touching moral at the end of this use- 
ful little volume. “May every child who 
reads this book think seriously on the serv- 
ices of this animal [the cow] and ask them- 
selves what they have done to render them- 
selves useful to their fellow creatures. And 
if their conscience tells them their whole 
life has been spent in studying the means 
of self-gratification may they blush to see 
themselves surpassed by the beasts of the 
field and endeavour to employ their future 
lives to more advantage.” 


As I have said, authors’ names seldom 
appear on the title pages of these old chil- 
dren’s books, and few authors of note cared 
to write for children. I have spoken of 
Oliver Goldsmith. Neither should I omit 
such an important and beloved author as 
Charles Lamb. Even the Tales from Shake- 
speare did not display their authors’ names 
at the time of their first appearance. 

In a letter to his friend Manning, dated 
January 2, 1810, Lamb says, “I have pub- 
lished a Little Book for Children on Titles 
of Honour and have given them some idea 
of the difference of rank and gradual rising.” 
Thus it seems more than probable that 
Lamb is the author of A Book Explaining 
the Ranks and Dignities of British So- 
ciety. The book begins of course with the 
King, followed by the Archbishop, the Lord 
Chancellor, a Duke, a Marquis, and so on 
down to Sheriff of a County. Colored plates 
showing each dignitary in his robes of 
state are accompanied by a short descrip- 
tion, giving the duties, privileges and origin 
of the rank. The work “is humbly dedi- 
cated to her Royal Highness the 
Princess Elizabeth.” This lady was the 
daughter of George III, and was herself an 
artist. She did several books, including 
some for children. 

But perhaps you have had enough of 
England, and would like to “give a good 
jump over the sea” and hear something 
about America. From The German Emi- 
grants, or Frederick Wohlgemuth’s Voyage 
to California, published in 1856, we learn 
that “its [California] fruitful soil begins 
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to be turned to horticultural purposes, grain 
is brought hither from a distance by sea, 
and the position of the country .. . is 
well calculated to carry on a traffic be- 
tween America and Asia. It has already 
been decided to undertake an immense work 
. . . a canal, which is to cut through the 
isthmus of America, and thus bring Cali- 
fornia some thousand miles nearer Europe 
and open a new field for the commerce of 
the world.” 


The Voyages of Columbus were contained 
in three little booklets published in 1809. 
The reader finds the description of the first 
landing so restrained as to make him think 
that Columbus and his crew did this sort 
of thing almost every day! 

Now for a change you might like a little 
poetry. We turn to The Countries of Europe 
and the Manners and Customs of its Vari- 
ous Nations. In Easy and Entertaining 
Verse for Children. By a Lady. An ac- 
count of the Spaniards coming to the New 
World, in “essy and entertaining verse,” 
is as follows: 

But Spaniards, in their thirst for gold, 
The gentle natives bought and sold 

And treated ill. 

And ever since that cruel day 

Gladness from Spain has passed away; 


From Spain we learn, that doing wrong 
Is never left unpunished long. 


The brevity with which vast stretches of 
territory are dismissed, the juxtaposition of 
the important and the trivial, and even the 
obvious (to us) inaccuracies of both the de- 
scriptions and especially the illustrations, 
make up the charm and fascination of many 
of these “trifles for children.” The Euro- 
pean child must have formed some very 
strange ideas of the countries and peoples 
beyond the seas. But it is probably not the 
fault of the illustrator that the American 
Indian has English features, or that the 
ladies of Japan look as though they were 
pretty English girls dressed for roles in 
The Mikado. The artist had probably never 
seen in the flesh either red man or yellow. 
He evolved his interpretations from frag- 
ments of descriptions coming to him from 
returned travelers and traders. 
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Courtesy of the Indianapolis Times 


The Infant’s Library, a part: of Miss Ball’s 
collection. The wooden bookcase holds fifteen 
books, measuring one and three-fourths by two 
and one-fourth inches. 


About 1815 to 1820 appeared a series of 
books on various countries published by 
Harris, of London. One of these, Scenes 
in Asia for the Amusement and Instruction 
of Little Tarry-at-Home Travelers, begins 
gaily enough: 


A going a going we'll set off in style, 
The Wonders of Asia to see; 
We'll take our farewell of Old England awhile, 
And give a good jump over the sea. ‘ 
In American Scenes we set sail from 


Portsmouth or Plymouth. “With a good 
wind we may perform our voyage in six 
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or seven weeks. What, does it take so short 
a time to go to America?” In this book 
we learn that “the staple Commodity of 
Virginia is Tobacco. This requires a good 
deal of cultivation; and, as the Virginians 
are very indolent, they say it can only be 
cultivated by slaves. The consump- 
tion is immense; chiefly among the lower 
ranks of society.’”’ How times have changed 
since 1821! 

One could go on indefinitely quoting from 
these old travel books. But let us turn 
homeward with the “poor travelers” in 
Otley’s chapbook, Entertaining Views: 

Full many a dreary mile you've come, 
To reach your long and favorite home. 


Rejoice once more, your cot is near, 
To rest your limbs and get some cheer. 


Thus safely home again, we might have 
a little question-and-answer game of our 
own. 

Q. Where have you been on your journey? 

A. We have been to all the continents of 
the globe, and we have surveyed the prog- 
ress of children’s books from their begin- 
ning to the middle 1800’s—a period of over 
250 years. 
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Q. And what did you discover in these 
travels? 

A. We discovered that: 

lst: After the middle of the 1700’s there 
was no lack of books for children, and their 
variety was infinite. 

2nd: We have seen the change from 
books of pure instruction such as grammars, 
through the moral tale, to what has been 
called “the dawn of levity.” But we have 
also observed that instruction and teach- 
ing of behavior were not abandoned any- 
where along the line, only changed a little 
in the manner of presentation. 

3rd: In the books of travel we have seen 
strange sights and heard strange tales. 
Some of these have been fairly accurate. 
Some have been so far from the facts as 
-to be amusing and even ludicrous. 

Through it all we have had a picture of 
the child, growing in knowledge, forming 
from these books ideas and prejudices of 
his own, and of other peoples. Who can esti- 
mate how great a part these seeming 
trifles played in the thoughts and lives of 
those children of other days? 


A PUBLIC LIBRARIAN LOOKS AT THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By Walter H. Kaiser, librarian, Muncie Public Library 


The Trend 

The number of school libraries is increas- 
ing and at a fast rate, especially in the 
secondary schools. Libraries were first es- 
tablished in the secondary schools and 
more recently in the elementary schools. 
The movement has great momentum. Fu- 
ture development will come in both quan- 
tity and, more importantly, in quality, since 
many school libraries are libraries more in 
name than in fact, falling far short of the 
present school library standards being ad- 
vanced. Two important reasons for the 
rapid growth of school libraries since the 
turn of the century are: (1) present edu- 
cational methods require extensive reading 
materials and guidance, and, as a result, 
accrediting agencies have raised and will 


likely continue to raise standards for school 
libraries; and (2) school consolidation and 
state aid (federal aid for rural schools and 
school libraries is definitely in the picture) 
have provided a stronger financial base to 
support the present conception of educa- 
tional philosophy as it affects school library 
services. 

Fifteen years ago Indiana ranked twelfth 
in public library development among the 
forty-eight states and twenty-fifth in school 
library resources.' How this relative pic- 
ture has changed in recent years is not 
known, but the statistics above may indicate 
to public librarians why the school library 


1L. R. Wilson, Geography of Reading (Chi- 
cago, A.L.A. and University of Chicago Press, 
1938), pp. 158, 183. 
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movement is coming along so rapidly in the 
state and, related to the foregoing com- 
ments, what may be expected in the future. 

Many school libraries in the past were 
largely centers for the distribution of texts 
and supplementary readers, but under the 
direction ‘of trained librarians the libraries 
became direct educational forces in the 
school program. It should be noted also that 
even where there are not at present for- 
mally established school libraries, the pub- 
lic librarian will upon investigation fre- 
quently find that many schools are buying 
general recreational and cultural books, a 
province which he thought was peculiarly 
his own. This is not necessarily duplica- 
tion; it can mean that the public library is 
not supplying enough of such materials or 
that its method of book distribution is de- 
fective. 


In time, if the effects are not already ap- 
parent, the public library, unless tied to the 
school library program in a formal or 
planned voleatary arrangement, will see 
its volume of juvenile circulation shrink. 
Certainly, the principles for school library 
service developed by the Joint Committee 
of the A.L.A. and the N.E.A. clearly in- 
dicate this trend. Among other principles 
the Committee stated the following: “The 
school library is an essential element in the 
school program; the basic purpose of the 
school library is identical with the basic 
purpose of the school itself”; and “School 
library service, being an essential part of 
the total school program, is basically a re- 
sponsibility of the board of education”; 
also, this principle, “School libraries and 
the public library should work together to 
provide a coordinated and complete li- 
brary service to school children without un- 
necessary duplication of activities.’” 

The pessimistic public librarian might 
read into the foregoing comments and prin- 
ciples that school libraries are ready to take 
over the services of the children’s depart- 


2 Joint Committee of the N.E.A. and the A.L.A., 
Schools and Public Libraries (Washington, D. C., 
N.E.A. 1941), pp. 8-9. 
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ment of the public library, but a more 
realistic view of the present state of li- 
brary service to children indicates that it 
is still something to be settled in a less 
categorical manner. There are several rea- 
sons for this position: (1) The saturation 
point of library service to children is far 
from being reached. Even established school 
libraries must have access to the wider 
reference services and book sources of the 
public library collection. This comment ap- 
plies to strong school libraries, which rela- 
tive to the total number of school libraries 
are distinctly in the minority. (2) School 
library service is not at present a year- 
round program and is circumscribed to some 
degree by day-to-day and week-to-week time 
limitations. While such a problem is an 
administrative one, its solution is con- 
fronted with difficulties. (3) There are ele- 
ments of library service to children which 
a school library cannot satisfy as well as 
the public library, namely, counseling serv- 
ices to parents, services to children and 
teachers of parochial schools, and to pre- 
school children. However, it must be noted 
that there is discussion in educational circles 
as to the advisability of reaching down to 
take in the three- and four-year-olds into 
the school program. (4) In rural areas 
school library development lags, as does 
public library development; but where there 
are county library systems, the services to 
schools are a large part of the county li- 
brary’s work. In California many county 
libraries give school library service on a 
formal contractual basis, and this arrange- 
ment has had much to do with the success 
of both the school and the county libraries 
there.” Rural economic and social factors 
are cogent reasons for the centralization 
of school library services in one library 
agency which, up to the present, most often 
is a public library. It will be more difficult 


‘in the future to start county libraries if 


school libraries in rural areas come into 
existence before attempts are made to es- 


8L. R. Wilson, op. cit... p. 163. 
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tablish county or regional libraries. Library 
service to schools is one of the strongest 
arguments for the establishment of county 
libraries. 


Cooperative Action 

The preceding notes look into the past to 
discern the trend in the development of 
school libraries and to indicate in broad out- 
line the effects on the public library’s posi- 
tion as provider of cultural and recreational 
reading materials for children and young 
people. Let us look at the here and now 
to note areas of beneficial relations to both 
the schools, the school library, and to the 
public library, and indicate how these rela- 
tions can be strengthened and developed. 
At the center of these relationships stands 
the school child. It is his growth which is 
paramount. If the school librarian, the 
teacher, and the public librarian tested their 
activities by the satisfaction of the child’s 
best interest, as a child and later as an 
adult, school and public library relation- 
ships would be smoother than they are. At 
no point should institutional interests take 
precedence over those of the child. The 
user of public services must not be over- 
looked. The Joint Committee, already re- 
ferred to, must have meant this when in 
studying the elements of effective school and 
public library relations in ten selected com- 
munities it found one common denominator 
which was characterized by an attitude 
rather than by any particular form of 
organization. The Committee stated: “The 
common element, then, is an intangible one. 
It seems that in these selected communities 
the schoo] staff and the library staff are 
better acquainted with each other than is 
true in other communities. There is more 
understanding by the group of the program 
of service to be rendered by the other. There 
is evidence that the public library often 
takes the lead in offering its services and 
in helping to show the value of library serv- 
ice to school children.’”* 








‘ Joint Committee of the N.E.A. and the A.L.A,, 
op. cit., p. 46. 
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A first consideration in any type of pro- 
gram is that school administrators, teach- 
ers, school librarians, and public librarians, 
as the human and most important element 
of library service, must be in touch with 
each other. Such a condition will ensue if 
the primary principle of attending the 
child’s best interests is observed. Then, 
specific items of cooperation become appar- 
ent and there are many such items. A few 
important ones will be briefly set down here. 
For a fuller report the public librarian 
is referred to the publication of the Joint. 
Committee noted elsewhere. 


Developing permanent reading habits and 
interests. This is,a basic problem which de- 
serves the best energies of both the school 
and the public library. The school pro- 
gram falls short to a marked degree if it 
fails to instill in pupils the idea that educa- 
tion is a lifelong process and that reading 
contributes significantly to this process. 
Public library registration and circulation 
figures reveal the drastic drop in the num- 
ber of out-of-school persons using the public 
library. The best work in this field might 
well be done with those in high school. The 
high school library should encourage pupils 
to obtain public library cards. Teachers 
should encourage students to become ac- 
quainted with the large resources of the 
public library. The public library should 
make special provision for this age group 
through young people’s sections or collec- 
tions of books. The public library may as- 
sist the high school library by the loan of 
books. Here again, the cardinal principle 
of thinking first of the user of our services 
should be recalled or misunderstanding and 
friction will arise. The schools and the 
public library can cooperate in publishing 
graded and special reading lists, in de- 
veloping diploma awards for completing a 
free reading program, in sponsoring radio 
programs of storytelling and of transcrip- 
tions of book dramatizations’ and in bring- 
ing classes to the public library. When the 
public librarian notes that his institution 
registers 76 per cent of the students, both 
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juvenile and adult, and then only 24 per 
cent of the adults,® he becomes’ conscious 
of the challenge presented by the adult 
registration figure. It may be argued that 
children’s librarians in the public library 
have failed in their efforts to instill the 
reading habit, but the problem is large 
enough to require the best in both the school 
and the public library. In the long run, 
strong efforts made jointly by the school and 
public library to instill a lifelong interest in 
reading will, if successful, produce great 
rewards for both institutions. This is a 
strategic area for cooperation. 

Reference service. The school librarian 
can lend valuable aid by keeping the pub- 
lic library informed, if indeed, she her- 
self is kept informed, of assignments which 
require special public library assistance. 
Teachers can help by making definite as- 
signments for which resources are known 
to be adequate and not by assigning thirty 
youngsters.to read the same play within a 
week, to givé an extreme but real example. 
Public librarians can smooth matters by a 
friendly attitude toward school reference 
requests by students. Can the public li- 
brarian answer “yes” to this question: Is 
Johnny, the student, with his list of period- 
ical references needed to satisfy a school 
assignment received and served as cordially 
and efficiently as Johnny’s mother, with her 
list of references for the preparation of a 
club paper? In bringing about cooperation 
in this area, it is necessary that the teacher, 
the school librarian, and the public libra- 
rian be in personal touch with each other. 


Book stock. Both library agencies should 
be kept informed of each other’s book selec- 
tion and purchasing policies as they affect 
students’ needs and interests if the work 
is to be accomplished efficiently and eco- 
nomically. The public library may be of 
assistance to the schools where trained li- 
brarians are not employed in organizing 
and arranging school collections for maxi- 
mum use. 


5 Figures obtained in a study of registration 
in the Muncie Public Library. 


‘because of economic factors. 


Loan of books. Many, if not all, public 
libraries cooperate by special loans of books 
to teachers, by depositing books in class- 
rooms, and by loans to established school li- 
braries. This is probably the most fre- 
quent type of cooperation given the schools 
by the public library. School deposits to be 
most successful require close attention and 
frequent changing. 

School library buildings as branches of 
the public library. This type of coopera- 
tion is successful in some places and not 
in others. Dr. Bostwick reported in 1929 
it had been successful in St. Louis, Grand 
Rapids, and Kansas City, Mo.° This ar- 
rangement has worked well in Muncie. In 
rural areas this type of cooperation may 
prove more fruitful and may be necessary 
Many of the 
reasons why a joint school and adult li- 
brary has not always proved out in prac- 
tice may be traced to administrative prac- 
tices or inadequate quarters. The writer 
believes that the school will become a 
changed and broader educational agency in 
the future, intensifying present services to 
children and adults, and even enlarging 
their programs. If the public library ties 
up with the schools in this area, as new 
school buildings are erected, the public 
library will be able to make books more 
accessible to both children and adults and 
in a manner likely to satisfy tax-conscious 
citizens. In Indiana, where most public li- 
brary boards are appointed by three sepa- 
rate governmental units including the school 
city, public libraries are generally fortunate. 
This type of board arrangement connects 
the public library with the school in a legal 
relationship, yet not in a relationship where 
control is entirely by the school board, and 
has worked well in Indiana. 

Finance. Many boards of education co- 
operate by reimbursing the public library 
for its school library service; some do not. 
The money comes finally from the same 
pocket. The school as an established or 


6° A, E. Bostwick, The American ee Library 
(4th ed.; N. Y., Appleton, 1929), 
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necessary institution (whereas the public 
library is viewed generally as a marginal 
and less necessary institution) is able to 
secure funds more readily than the public 
library. However, the public library as now 
legally organized may be better off in the 
long run by advancing strong arguments 
for getting money for school library service 
directly from tax bodies through the in- 
fluence that school authorities have on tax 
bodies. Again Indiana library law makes 
this field of cooperation possible since a 
representative of the school board is a 
member of the strategic county tax adjust- 
ment board, and can be a willing pleader at 
court for the public library. 

Some of the foregoing comments go 
strictly beyond the areas of cooperation be- 
tween school and public libraries, but they 
are part of the whole picture and are left 
out at the risk of distortion. 


At Long Range 

The disturbing question, at least to the 
public librarian, is: What is the future of 
library service to children of school age? 
The public librarian notes that from 65 to 
75 per cent of all library circulation comes 
from children and high school students and 
quite naturally wonders how a drastic re- 
duction in service to these groups will af- 
fect the public library’s strength in the 
community, whether indeed, it may under- 
mine its ability to serve adults. The circula- 
tion of books to children by the public library 
will decrease as independent and strong 
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school libraries are established in all the 
schools. This writer believes that service 
to children is an integral part of library 
service to all members of the community. 
Further, if we become too logical about the 
relations between the school and the pub- 
lic library, we may reason the public li- 
brary as an independent agency out of the 
field of children’s service and, indeed, adult 
service at a later date, if the schools push 
their more informal and broadly conceived 
adult education programs. Public librari- 
ans will note that their services to the 
schools’ formal and informal educational 
programs must be alert and effective. Also, 
public librarians would be unwise not to 
consider the possibility that the schools may 
develop an educational program, broad in 
concept, broad enough to suggest the in- 
clusion of the public library. The schools 
have not as yet developed such a program, 
and this accounts largely for the over- 
whelming majority of public librarians being 
fearful of control by the schools in spite of 
the fact that several strong arguments can 
be presented for such control.’ In the pres- 
ent, however, since the need is for voluntary 
cooperation, the public library must have a 
relationship of genuine cooperation with 
the schools in providing school library serv- 
ice. Cooperation implies, above all, action. 

7C, B. Joeckel, The Government of the Amer- 
ican Public Library (Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1935), pp. 147-150; also Arnold Miles 
and Lowell Martin, Public Administration and 


the Library (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1941), pp. 111-116. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARIAN LOOKS AT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By Evelyn V. Hauser, librarian, Bloomington High School 


The public library embodies the spirit of 
library service to the entire community. At 
various times one may have access to spe- 
cial libraries, but such contacts are only 
temporary. In educational centers, students 
have a close contact with and need for the 
‘libraries connected with those institutions, 
but on leaving the institutions such serv- 
ices are no longer available. In many places 


of business, newspaper offices, broadcast- 
ing stations, etc., special libraries perform 
service for a restricted clientele, but at all 
times the limited supply of and demand 
made on these types of libraries is com- 
plemented by the resources of the public 
library. No one kind of library is self- 
sufficient. There is a place for every type 
of library service, and only through the 
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integrated and cooperative effort of all 
branches can the wealth of printed material 
reach the greatest number. The public li- 
brary is the backbone and the bulwark of 
all library service. Its resources are avail- 
able to the young and the old, to the lay- 
man and the specialist. 

The school librarian, then, looks toward 
the public library as a service agency to 
which she can turn for aid and advice. She 
does not consider the school library as a 
unit separate from other libraries, nor as 
an organization operating in competition 
with the public library. The use of the 
publie library is a goal toward which the 
school librarian is guiding and preparing 
young people, that they as adults may use 
the resources of the public library and other 
libraries intelligently, extensively, and ef- 
fectively. 


Before libraries were included as vital 
centers of schools, public libraries recog- 
nized the need for library service in schools 
and took the initiative in their organiza- 
tion. Administrators of secondary schools 
began to realize that “a high school with- 
“out a library is as impossible as a high 
school without a teacher.’”’ The problem of 
whether the school library could be most 
effectively administered by the public li- 
brary, the school board, or cooperatively 
has been one of long experimentation; but 
the current trend is that the school li- 
brary, serving as an integral part of the 
/regular school program, should be the re- 
sponsibility of the school board just as are 
other school services. Reports of the U. S. 
Office of Education show that about 95 
per cent of all school libraries are now con- 
trolled by the school board, although other 
types of administration do exist satisfac- 
torily. The original division of the re- 
sponsibility for the provision of materials 
between the public library and the school 
was that the school should supply supple- 
mentary curricular reading, while to the 


1R. J. Aley, “Books and High School Pupils,” 
National Education Association, Addresses and 
Proceedings (Washington, D. C., 1908), p. 844. 
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public library was left the provision of 
recreational reading. This type of coopera- 
tion still exists in many communities, but 
the trend is toward a school library with a 
well-balanced collection of all types of read- 
ing material which can serve the school as 
the public library serves the community. 

A student who has been trained in the 
use of library materials and has experienced 
the benefits of good school library service 
should become a better public library pa- 
tron, and as school library service becomes 
more effective, the public library may gain 
more and better patrons. 

Cooperation with the schools and the 
school librarians is one of the many serv- 
ices offered by public libraries. This serv- 
ice involves: (1) professional advice and 
sharing of expensive bibliographic tools; 
(2) supplementary reading material; (3) 
book collections; and (4) public relations 
activities. The public library is often the 
only available source of the Cumulative 
Book Index, Book Review Digest, and other 
professional tools. When new equipment is 
to be purchased or planning done for the 
school library, the advice and suggestions 
of other members of the profession are 
encouraging and stimulating. Cooperative 
planning may be helpful to both librarians 
in discussing administrative problems and 
forming policies to deal with situations 
which exist in both libraries, in sharing ex- 
pensive equipment, and in preparing pub- 
licity for Book Week and special occasions. 

During the school year, the school li- 
brarian can act as a tuning fork for the 
public librarian. Through her, the public 
librarian can be kept informed of school 
assignments for which library reference or 
supplementary reading will be required, 
and being forewarned, can place the needed 
materials on a special shelf or reserve them 
as the need may be. An example of co- 
operation of this type is found in a branch 
library system of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary of Baltimore, Maryland. “A sheet 
is distributed by each high school librarian 
monthly to every teacher asking her to list 
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assignments which will involve library ref- 
erence work, indicating the subject, grade, 
number of pupils, inclusive dates, and topics. 
These are returned to the school librarian 
who sends them to the Schools Department 
which compiles mimeographed sheets called 
‘School Assignments Involving Reference 
Work’ to be distributed to each branch 
librarian and the subject departments of 
the main library. Thus the public library 
is warned of exactly the type of requests 
and number of pupils who will be under- 
taking a specific subject on certain dates, 
and may prepare for the influx in order to 
satisfy the demand.” 


In elementary schools in which there are 
no libraries, or in which library materials 
are still considered as supplementary sets 
of books, the public library may deposit 
collections of books for a period of time, 
or a day may be set aside in the school for 
the librarian to bring books and lend them 
during school hours, or large numbers of 
books may be borrowed by teachers or prin- 
cipals for classroom use. This privilege 
is also extended to high school teachers 
when adequate facilities are not available 
in the school. 


Special collections may be set aside in 
the public library and changed from time 
to time to attract and guide people of high 
school age. In many public libraries there 
is not room for a special alcove or section 
for the teen-age group. The library is di- 
vided into the adult and juvenile sections 
with no provision for the in-between age, 
and the self-conscious young person may 
become lost or involved in the adult sec- 
tion, because he feels that he must put away 
childish things and scorns the juvenile sec- 
tion. If a special part of the room cannot 
be set aside for young adults, a single shelf 
or table containing books of interest to this 
age level will be a good reading guidance 
device. 


2H. L. Cecil and W. A. Heaps, Sehool Library 
Service in the United States (N. Y., H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 1940), p. 224. 
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The public librarian is a welcome visitor 
in the school library. Despite educational 
attempts to assure young people that high 
school experience is training for adult liv- 
ing, school is still a little world apart in 
the minds of some, and the library in the 
school may be in that pigeonhole in their 
minds. Visits by the public librarian for 
interviews over the public address system, 
book talks to small groups, or participation 
in auditorium programs help to develop 
the idea of universal library service. Classes 
may be taken to the public library for 
orientation and to see special displays. 
When summer school is in session, the pub- 
lic librarian may talk to younger boys and 
girls to interest them in the vacation read- 
ing project, and the teachers and public 
librarian may work out a plan whereby the 
outside reading done in summer school may 
be counted toward such certificates as are 
usually awarded in a vacation reading club. 
The teachers must be interested in the serv- 
ices offered by the public library if li- 
brary materials are to be used effectively; 
therefore, talks by the public librarian with 
teachers both individually and as a faculty 
help to promote consciousness of the pub- 
lic library as an active educational agency 
in the community which wishes to cooperate 
with the teaching program. 

The school library has become an indis- 
pensable and integrating force of educa- 
tion in the school and in the lives of Ameri- 
can youth. If the prime consideration of 
library service is to give the right book to 
the right person at the right time, superior 
library service in the school where people 
spend the impressionable years of their lives 
is imperative. The school library is no 
longer a collection of books. As well as a 
reading and book center, the library is a 
teaching and a service agency whose book 
collection is selected to integrate all courses 
taught in the curriculum as well as to 
promote recreational reading and encourage 
creative thinking and learning. 

That both the school and the public li- 
brary are working for the same goal is ob- 














AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Both are institutions and services 
to make the American public an intelligent 
and critical reading nation. The coopera- 
tion of both is vital to the accomplishment 
of these ends. Representatives of both li- 
braries in any one community must meet, 
recognize each others’ problems and find the 
best way of achieving the desired results 
in their immediate communities. Coopera- 
tion between the two libraries is to a great 
extent a matter of personalities and adapta- 
bility. The public librarian must neces- 
sarily realize that teaching methods do 


vious. 
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influence and at times present administra- 
tive problems, and that library rules must 
be flexible enough to meet these. The school 
librarian must present to teachers and 
pupils the services of the public library 
and encourage the use of these services. 
With reading interests and skill in the use 
of books and libraries inculeated in young 
people in school life, the juvenile use of 
the public library should be motivated and 
improved, and the use of libraries become a 
life time habit which will increase the adult 
patronage of the public library. 


COMMUNITY UTILIZATION OF THE SCHOOL’S AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 


By Carolyn Guss, instructor in visual education, Extension Division, 
Indiana University 


In all communities are adult study, fra- 
ternal, civic, and cultural groups with or- 
ganized programs which need enriching 
and vitalizing through the use of audio- 
visual materials and techniques other than 
pure lectures. These groups will welcome 
suggestions and assistance in obtaining ma- 
terials and developing appropriate methods 
for using these materials. It is to these 
groups that the school librarian, in close co- 
operation with the public librarian, can ex- 
tend the use of school materials and equip- 
ment. 

For the sake of illustration, let us con- 
sider the women’s club which is studying 
international relationships growing out of 
-the war. In all probability the school will 
have scheduled during the year such a 
film as World of Plenty treating the prob- 
lem of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of food during the prewar period, 
the present war, and postwar period. This 
film and its discussion guide, Food a World 
Problem, prepared by Frank Ernest Hill, 
provide ample material for an interesting 
and provocative discussion of the inter- 
national problem of an equitable distribu- 
tion and consumption of food. If the li- 
brarian and the program chairmen of the 


various organizations conferred at the be- 
ginning of each year, it would be possible 
to schedule materials which would be mu- 
tually profitable. 


The material which might be used by the 
community group need not necessarily come 
from an extra-school agency. The school 
librarian has a catalog of pictures, exhibits, 
objects, and specimens which the school 
possesses in addition to its books, pamphlets, 
and magazines. If the same club or another 
were studying nutrition, for example, the 
librarian acting in a liaison capacity be- 
tween school and community could extend 
to the organization the use of posters and 
charts which are in the home economies de- 
partment, white rats and the charts which 
indicate the experimentation carried on by 
the biology department, and a packet of 
articles and clippings on the topic of nutri- 
tion selected from the vertical file in the 
central school library. Undoubtedly such 
materials would increase the effectiveness 
of the club program. Not to have these ma- 
terials used by all interested groups in the 
community is a crying shame. 


The lack of utilization of such resources 
can generally be traced to an unawareness 
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on the part of community groups of the ex- 
istence and availability of these materials. 
This shortcoming in turn may be traced to 
the school’s failure to provide information 
on such materials. 


Particularly when the school librarian is 
also director of visual education can she 
offer adult groups in the community much 
assistance in providing materials correlat- 
ing with their study and discussion topics. 
The trend, and rightly so, is to delegate to 
the librarian the supervision of selection, 
preparation, and utilization of all media 
of communication—objects, specimens, mo- 
tion pictures, lantern slides, filmstrips, and 
radio transcriptions as well as books, pamph- 
lets, magazines, and pictures. The librarian 
who has charge of such a wealth of material 
is remiss in her duty if she limits their use 
to the regular school-day and to classroom 
instruction. 

Even if the librarian resolves to serve 
community interests and needs, she cannot 
succeed in this program if she follows a 
philosophy of isolationism and _ introver- 
sion. She must create and capitalize on op- 
portunities for contact with community lead- 
ers. Such meetings might, at first, be very 
casual and coincidental. After sufficient in- 
terest has been manifested, meetings should 
be held according to a definitely arranged 
schedule. Bulletins, announcements, pub- 
licity in local newspapers, suggested club 
programs, and conferences can be used to 
stimulate interest. Much of this material 
might be mimeographed by business stu- 
dents in the school. 

A program of community utilization of 
school resources requires thorough and care- 
ful implementation. A librarian cannot in- 
augurate, develop, and continue such a pro- 
gram of extra-school utilization of school 
resources without adequate staff, resources, 
and time. The program, first, must be ap- 
proved and supported by school officials. 
After this authorization has been secured, 
it is the responsibility of the librarian to 
develop a functioning program in her own 
community. 
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Even though each situation has its own 
particular problems, there dre certain basic 
principles and suggestions applicable in all 
situations. Let us consider some of these 
principles. 

Until adult organizations feel a need for 
supplementary materials, there will be little 
or no demand. Salesmanship and showman- 
ship will convince leaders of civic, fra- 
ternal, and social organizations that their 
programs can be vitalized through the use 
of motion pictures. Simultaneously with 
developing an awareness of the need for 
such materials, favorable community at- 
titudes must be molded. The librarian, who 
proffers the use of school resources, must 
use tact in her relations with the public. 
She will find it beneficial to assume the role 
of helper and not dictator. If it is neces- 
sary that she become leader, she will wish 
to do so as inconspicuously as possible. 


The librarian must be assisted in this 
program by an adequate staff. The num- 
ber of staff members and delegation of re- 
sponsibilities will depend, of course, upon 
the scope of the program and the size of 
school and community. Clerical assistants 
and student librarians will care for routine 
and mechanical details. Even as much as 
possible of the administrative responsibility 
should be assigned to another member of the 
staff. Each extra-school group using the 
service will appoint a coordinator to serve 
in a liaison capacity between his organiza- 
tion and the library. At regularly scheduled 
meetings the librarian will meet with these 
coordinators and, when the urgency of a 
special event warrants, at extra meetings. 
The librarian serving adult community 
groups will undoubtedly find it necessary 
to call several special meetings in planning 
for optimum utilization of films such as the 
army and navy films the school might re- 
ceive during the sixth war loan drive. 

Not infrequently deterrents from adult 
use of motion pictures, slides, and transcrip- 
tions are the unavailability of the proper 
equipment and the inability to operate equip- 
ment when it is available. The librarian- 
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director of audio-visual aids can easily find 
the antidote for this ill in a projectionists’ 
club with operators and equipment avail- 
able for evening showings. 


Ultimately the scope of responsibility of 
the local school system in adult education 
will: be extended to include the cost of the 
community program of instructional ma- 
terials. Until that time arrives, however, 
community groups will be willing to pay 
for materials which they schedule from 
outside organizations. The school, through 
the librarian, will extend to groups the use 
of materials which the school owns. An or- 
ganization renting a film should grant the 
school use of it while it is in the community 
and not being used by the scheduling or- 
ganization. To compensate for this privilege 
the school should provide equipment and 
operator for the organization’s showing. 
This cooperative plan will permit school and 
community to work out a share-the-cost plan 
and to benefit from each other’s investment. 

Complacenec; or satisfaction with status 
quo is an undermining evil. Ability to alter 
the program to meet the needs of the com- 
munity and courage to experiment with 
new ideas are prime requisites for a suc- 
cessful program. The program must not 


become inflexible and fixed. It must react 
to the various forces which will work from 
time to time within the community. It 
must allow for growth, expansion, and 
change. 


Thus one sees that the problem of com- 
munity utilization of school resources under 
the leadership of the school librarian is a 
challenging and intricate one. No simple 
formula will solve the problem in all situa- 
tions. The initiative, drive, and skills of 
the librarian are required to develop a staff, 
solicit community participation, and oper- 
ate the program. Here is a splendid op- 
portunity for the school to participate in 
civic enterprises and to build up a coopera- 
tive plan for community education. All 
groups—whether in the classroom, lodge 
hall, church, or private home—discussing 
currently significant topics such as postwar 
relationships with South America, rehabili- 
tation of the armed forces, or conversion 
of industries to peacetime schedules will 
find that the use of motion pictures, still 
pictures, exhibits, and printed materials is 
beneficial, and in order to derive the great- 
est value from their investments they will 
not wish to duplicate efforts but will de- 
velop a coordinated community program. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING IN WARTIME 


By Florence B. Shad, librarian, Emmerich Manual Training High School 
Indianapolis 


Of the many questions asked of me as a 
high school librarian, the most frequent one 
is, “Are our young people finding time to 
read during these abnormal times and if so 
what are they reading?” There is always 
the temptation to answer in the truly Amer- 
ican manner by retaliating with another 
question, “If you tell me what books you 
and your teachers are reading, I can fairly 
tell you what reading your boys and girls 
are doing.” 


We adults are too prone to overlook the 
fact that our young people, as well as our- 
selves, are living in a time of uncertainty 
and readjustments; and they too are eager- 
ly searching for help in solving their present 
and future problems. With either the draft 
or the war industries touching every home, 
adolescents are well aware of this war. Just 
as the war is coloring the adults’ reading 
so it is affecting the young adults’. Never 
has there been such an opportunity for us 
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to share our reading experiences with our 
young people as there is at the present 
time. Why? The reasons are twofold. 
First, because we already share a common 
reading interest—this war; and second, the 
books on this subject are varied, and most 
of them are written in such an easy popular 
style that they appeal to all alike. I have 
in mind such books as Pyle’s Here Is Your 
War, Scott’s God Is My Co-Pilot, Shiber’s 
Paris Underground. 


Since pupils and teachers are reading 
much the same books, it is so much easier 
and natural to direct the pupils’ reading 
without their being aware of it. There is a 
teacher in our school who has been doing 
a fine piece of work along this line. Quite 
casually during classroom discussions she 
mentions the book that she is currently 
reading and makes some vivid comment 
about it. She does a very good job of 
selling the book, for after class several of 
her pupils will come to the school library 
and inquire for a copy of the book Mrs. 
B is reading. One boy was so eager 
to get the “jump” on his teacher that he 
asked me to give him a copy of the book 
Mrs. B—— would read next! Miller’s 
White Cliffs, Forbes’ Johnny Tremain, 
Gatti’s Here Is Africa are three books I 
recall off hand that met with enthusiastic 
response. 





Reading, just reading, in itself is not 
necessarily a virtue. But only when the 
individual is able to further his growth, 
intellectually and emotionally, through his 
reading experiences, then and only then 
is reading worth-while. Through intimate 
talks with our young people, I find they are 
eager to express their opinions and reactions 
to books read if one is willing to meet them 
on their own level. They naturally shy 
away from anything that smacks of a for- 
mal book report. May I insert a word of 
caution here? It is folly for the teacher 
or librarian to discuss books that she her- 
self has not read. It is far better to admit 
that you have not read a certain book than 
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to try to give a lackadaisical account of 
what you think the book might be about 
from reading of book reviews. If the 
young person has reason to doubt your 
sincerity, he will distrust your judgment 
and will remain forever unresponsive. Do 
not hesitate to recommend a book if you 
have read it and found it worth remember- 
ing, even though it has not appeared upon 
an accepted recommended list. There is 
always the right book for the right indi- 
vidual at the right time; and you, knowing 
books and knowing the individual, can bring 
them together at the opportune time. Some- 
times it is most surprising and enlightening 
to learn just what in a book appeals to a 
certain individual. Such was the case when 
a senior girl stopped me in the hall and 
told me that she was coming into the library 
to talk over A Tree Grows in Brooklyn with 
me. I was a little startled because this 
isn’t a book I am particularly eager for 
one of my girls to read, and I had some 
misgivings as how I could handle the inter- 
view. But to my surprise the focal point to 
her was the sterling character of Francie 
and how during poverty and misfortune 
the little family, mother, brother, and sis- 
ter, stuck together and became more dear 
to each other because of these hardships. 
The conversation drifted into more personal 
channels, and I was fortunate in being 
able to recommend to her Greenbie’s Art of 
Living in Wartime. Later in the semester 
when it fell her lot to be the program leader 
in the book club, she used the Greenbie 
book as the basis for her discussion. 


Our youth are not only turning to books 
to help them to clarify their present com- 
plex situation but they are turning to books 
for guidance in forming their opinions and 
ideals for the postwar world. They are 
being told on all sides that youth must pre- 
pare to shoulder the responsibilities of the 
future; that it is the youth of today who 
will have to solve the problems of tomorrow. 
We, as school librarians, are challenged; a 
deep responsibility is ours to see that books 
which will help shape and guide their think- 
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ing are made available to them, so that this 
great democracy of ours “shall not perish 
from the earth.” Equality and tolerance 
are two ideals that must ever be kept alive 
if this American way of life, which is so 
precious to us, is to continue to progress 
and develop. Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 
made the statement during one of his lec- 
tures last winter that anyone who started 
a hate organization, regardless of what it 
hated, would be assured of a following. 
Alas, how true. Take for example nazism, 
fascism, the Ku Klux Klan, and more re- 
cently the poll tax agitation; these were 
all founded on hatred, vicious anti feelings. 
Is it because of war that so many people 
seem to love to hate? If we are to assure 
harmonious international relations and in- 
telligent understanding of all peoples, 
creeds, and minority groups here and 
abroad, we must forever be on the lookout 
for good books which can direct the think- 
ing of our young people into these proper 
channels. Fortunately there already are a 
number of books that will do this, but there 
is a dire need for many more. Two books 
that might be used to open up this avenue 
of thought for them are two sport stories 
by John R. Tunis: All American, centering 
upon the negro question, and Keystone Kids, 
centering upon the Jewish question. These 
can be followed up with such books as 
Glick’s Three Times I Bow, McWilliams’ 
Brothers Under the Skin, and Adamic’s 
From Many Lands. 

Biographies are especially fertile in sup- 
plying basic background material for in- 
spirational reading for our young people. 
The biographies of men and women of 
earlier times will give our boys and girls a 
perspective from which they can better 
judge these present times. The biographies 


of our courageous young war heroes should - 


not be overlooked either. Fast’s Haym 
Solomon, Himber’s Famous in Their Twen- 
ties, Benjamin’s I Am an American, Wood’s 
Walter Reed, Doctor in Uniform, and 
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Ewen’s Story of George Gershwin are just 
a few of the many that are worthy of con- 
sideration. 


There are many good books on our school 
library shelves waiting to be read. There 
are many high school pupils waiting for 
just these books. What methods can we 
employ to bring them together? School 
librarians have used various devices such as 
book cover displays, timely exhibits, book 
lists, the insertion of book notes in the 
school papers—all these have met with some 
measure of success. There is a broader 
program that I should like to see worked 
out. An enthusiastic support by the admin- 
istrators, by the teachers, and by the li- 
brarian for a program of individual reading 
guidance is needed in every high school. Is 
this too large an assignment? I think not. 
Does not our state law require that a check 
up for tuberculosis and hearing defects be 
given to every individual in our high 
schools? So much for their physical health, 
but what is being done for their mental 
health? Surely the kind of books one reads 
has a direct bearing upon one’s mental 
health. The pupils are made aware of the 
necessity for frequent physical examina- 
tions, but is it not just as important that 
they are made aware of the necessity for 
frequent mental check up? A reading con- 
ference with each pupil could be worked out 
very satisfactorily. Of course such a read- 
ing guidance would presuppose that the 
teachers as well as the librarians are avid 
readers. It is the school librarian who 
should be looked to as the book specialist 
in the school; and if she wishes to qualify 
as such, her knowledge relating to books, 
authors, and publishers should never be 
permitted to become static, but it must grow 
and broaden continuously. The only way 
to acquire such knowledge is to read, read, 
and keep on reading. What delight there 
is in store for the fortunate high school 
librarian who through her wide reading is 
able to share her book friends with others. 











KEEPING ALIVE PROFESSIONALLY 


By Jessie E. Wolford, librarian, Concannon School, West Terre Haute 


“United through books,” the slogan with 
which we became familiar during Book 
Week, is descriptive of our national librar- 
ians’ organization. Librarians are united 
through their common interest and efforts 
in promoting the use of books and in de- 
veloping a realization of the need for books. 


Yet all librarians are not united in our 
national organization whose purpose is the 
improvement of library service throughout 
our country. The membership records of 
the American Library Association list 14,- 
040 paid members for the year closing on 
August 31, 1944; yet the United States 
census indicates 37,500 professional librar- 
ians in. the country. Many librarians, 
therefore, are not availing themselves of 
the opportunity of belonging to our national 
professional organization, the A. L. A. 


School librarians, especially, often have 
the idea that the American Library Asso- 
ciation functions principally for the public 
librarians and that the former have little 
to gain from membership. It is not neces- 
sary to enumerate all the services in addi- 
tion to the publication of the A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin and School Activities and the Library 
which the association performs for school 
librarians, since a leaflet has already been 
published by A. L. A. giving this informa- 
tion. A few of the activities of the School 
Library Section should be mentioned, how- 
ever. Top of the News, published by the 
A. L. A. Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, furnishes up-to-date in- 
formation on school library services and re- 
ports of the work of various committees. 
In addition to this, the following publica- 
tions have been distributed to members of 
the section: A Selected List of Magazines 
for High School Libraries, published by the 
State Department of Public Instruction of 


Tennessee; a helpful list of audio-visual aids 
called New Tools for Learning; a bibli- 
ography of Selected Recordings, published 
by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of North Carolina; and several issues 
of the School Libraries Section Letter. A 
committee with Mary Peacock Douglas as 
chairman is working on a new statement of 
standards for school libraries which should 
lead to improvement in school library serv- 
ice. 


The School and Children’s Library Divi- 
sion is also making plans for the work 
with young people in the critical postwar 
period. The article and the checklist pub- 
lished in the A. L. A. Bulletin for May, 
1944, by Mildred Batchelder and her assist- 
ants on “Children and Youth in Demoboli- 
zation and Readjustment” should prove 
helpful to all librarians working with 
young people.’ 


A. L. A. has also recognized the need for 
closer cooperation between the public and 
school librarians, and the Committee on 
Public Libraries—Public School Relations 
has been working on that problem during 
the year. A trend toward closer coopera- 
tion was shown in Indiana in the planning 
of the last day of the 1944 I. L. A. Con- 
ference for Saturday in order that school 
librarians might attend. A number of 
school librarians attended the dinner meet- 
ing on Friday evening and the luncheon 
with Frances Clarke Sayers as the speaker 
on Saturday. 


These are very concrete aids derived from 
membership in .A. L. A. Benefits even 
greater than these are the _ inspiration 
gained from being part of such a forceful 
organization and the fellowship with other 
school librarians experienced in attendance 
at conferences. The personal contacts and 
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exchange of ideas of service are of ines- 
timable value and can be attained only 
through such relationships. 

Thus school librarians have much to gain 
from membership in the American Library 
Association. The association needs the sup- 


LL.A. AND I.L.T.A. 


J. J. Weadock, Jr., trustee of the Lima 
(O.) Public Library, addressed the first 
general session of the joint conference of 
I.L.A. and I.L.T.A. Postwar planning must 
be uppermost in the minds of librarians 
and trustees, he said, for if the library does 
not prove that it is a major educational 
agency vital to American democracy, it will 
suffer financially when local governmental 
officials begin to look for places to cut 
budgets and reduce the tax load. There- 
fore, a strong publicity program will be a 
necessity, and techniques and services must 
be reshaped to meet the needs of the future. 
The goals are adequate support, responsible 
trustees, intelligent librarians, universal and 
standard service, book resources preserved 
and increased, and buildings that welcome 
the user. 


Preceding Mr. Weadock’s talk the Clement 
V. Ritter awards of twenty-five dollars each 
for the purchase of books of permanent 
value were announced. The forty libraries 
thus honored are Andrews, Argos, Berne, 
Boswell, Bourbon, Butler, Carlisle, Carth- 
age, Centerville, Charlestown, Churubusco, 
Converse, Corydon, Darlington, French Lick, 
Hamlet, Jonesboro, Linden, Merom, Middle- 
town, Milford, Monon, Montpelier, Moores- 
ville, Nashville, Odon, Oakland City, Otter- 
bein, Owensville, Poseyville, Remington, 
Ridgeville, Roachdale, Shoals, South Whit- 
ley, Wanatah, Warren, Waveland, West- 
ville, Worthington. 


At the evening session Dr. W. W. Wright, 
dean, Junior Division, Indiana University, 
gave the audience a forecast of things to 
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port of all the librarians in the country, 
but the librarians themselves need the as- 
sistance of the A. L. A. It is only when 
we are all “united through books” that we 
can serve our true purpose of making good 
books read and appreciated by our readers. 


CONFERENCE, 1944 


come or probable social, economic, and scien- 
tific changes in the postwar world. To 
avoid a condition of millions of unemployed, 
he offered these suggestions: raising the 
level of training required for positions, in- 
cluding those in libraries, thus increasing 
school enrollment and decreasing the num- 
ber of unemployed; U. S. domination of 
world trade and U. S. leadership in the de- 
velopment of world resources, with an ar- 
rangement for exchanging goods and serv- 
ices to the mutual benefit of the countries 
involved; reduction of working hours. Other 
postwar prospects which Dr. Wright saw 
were improvements in housing, progress in 
medicine accompanied by the spread of so- 
cialized medicine, a_ set-back for labor 
unions, compulsory military training or 
some form of preparation for future wars, 
a boom in adult education. Speaking of his 
experiences as adviser to veterans of the 
present war who are enrolled in Indiana 
University, Dr. Wright stated that the most 
important factor in their readjustment to 
civilian life is the restoration of a feeling 
of belonging. 

At a panel discussion on Friday morning 
questions raised or suggested by the speak- 
ers at the two preceding sessions were con- 
sidered in their relation to Indiana libraries. 
It was pointed out that twenty-three per 
cent of Indiana’s population still lacks 
library service, that existing libraries must 
assume more responsibility for extension to 
unserved areas nearby, that changes in 
library laws and some form of financial 
aid are necessary for development of 
county or inter-county units of service. Ir. 
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areas where there is now library service 
efforts should be made to reach groups 
which do not use the library, e.g., labor, 
business, and industry. These groups can 
benefit greatly from using the library for 
research. Recreational use of the library 
will have increased importance too because 
people will have more leisure time. Topics 
brought up in the open discussion from the 
floor were: raising standards of training 
and pay with recognition of the contribu- 
tion of certification to this, the need for dis- 
tinguishing professional from non-profes- 
sional work, and the importance of the part 
trustees play and the necessity for under- 
standing, confidence, and cooperation be- 
tween trustee and librarian. 


Mrs. George W. Blair of Mishawaka re- 
ceived the J.L.A. citation for distinguished 
service as a library trustee. Mrs. Blair, 
for many years a trustee of the Mishawaka 
Public Library, is president of the State 
Library and Historical Board, and has 
served actively in the work of the I.L.A. 
and I.L.T.A. 


Groups holding luncheons Friday noon 
were the Indiana chapter of Special Li- 
braries Association, the Junior Members 
Round Table, and the trustees. At a busi- 
ness meeting following their luncheon, the 
trustees elected the following officers for the 
coming year: Mrs. Ralph I. Burris, Wash- 
ington, president; Clarence M. Brown, 
Richmond, vice-president; Mrs. Herbert C. 
Sears, Danville, secretary-treasurer; and 
Paul R. Benson, New Castle, Z. M. Smith, 
Greenfield, Mrs. George K. Bridwell, Bloom- 
ington, and Mrs. Fred A. Borns, Gary, di- 
rectors. 

On Friday afternoon Dr. Frank E. Hor- 
ack, Jr., professor in the Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Law, presented and discussed 
the tentative code of Indiana library laws 
which he had drafted. He pointed out that 
it adhered closely to existing laws and that 
librarians and trustees through discussion 
and voting would have to agree upon the 
provisions of the law so that a satisfactory 
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code could be prepared for presentation to 
the state legislature. After a brief period 
during which Dr. Horack answered ques- 
tions, motions were passed thanking Dr. 
Horack and members of the Legislative 
Committee for their work and referring the 
project to an enlarged committee which was 
instructed to clear the code with local 
libraries and report in one year. 


Other committees reporting at this time 
were County and Regional Libraries, Dis- 
trict Meetings, and Pensions and Retire- 
ment. For a report of the work of the last 
mentioned committee, see page 330. 


Sigmund Spaeth delighted his audience 
on Friday evening with his informal talk 
on “Music Goes to War,” which he illus- 
trated at the piano. The meeting ended 
with singing by the entire group, and it 
would be difficult to say whether Dr. Spaeth 
or the librarians and trustees present were 
more surprised and pleased at the volume 
and quality. 


The Melcher award, consisting of ten 
volumes of the Rivers of America Series 
dealing with the rivers of the Midwest, 
was given.to the South Bend Public Library, 
whose entry in the contest was a scrapbook 
with pictures and explanatory notes of 
posters used on its bulletin boards relative 
to historical events of local interest. Hon- 
orable mention was given to the Blooming- 
ton Public Library for its compilation of 
World War II service records. 


At the business session on Saturday 
morning the treasurer’s report and the re- | 
ports of the following standing committees 
were read and approved: Melcher Award, 
Membership, Problems of the Small Library, 
Public Relations, Riley Hospital, Student 
Loan Fund, and Trustee Citation. The 
Riley Hospital Committee report included 
comprehensive recommendations relative to 
the reorganization of the committee and re- 
direction of its work, including plans for 
improvement of the library with a full-time 
librarian, the establishment of the I.L.A. 
fund as a book endowment for Riley Hos- 
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pital, and a proposal to promote hospital 
library service on a statewide basis. 


A motion was carried that a special com- 
mittee be appointed by the I.L.A. Execu- 
tive Board to determine Indiana’s partici- 
pation in the national Library War Bond 
Campaign in connection with the sixth war 
loan. 


Elsa Strassweg, librarian of the Bluffton- 
Wells County Public Library, was elected 
president of the association. Other new 
officers are Walter Kaiser, Muncie, vice- 
president and president-elect; Ellen Kistler, 
Notre Dame University Library, secretary; 
and Alma Zanger, Winamac, treasurer. 


Frances Clarke Sayers, superintendent of 
work with children, New York Public Li- 
brary, spoke at the Saturday luncheon 
meeting on the relationship between juve- 
nile and adult reading. Adolescents, she 
said, should be allowed to read some of the 
less horrifying books on the war to give 
them a sense *f being a part of the world 
in which grown-ups live, and she mentioned 
titles of recent books which had been placed 
in both adult and juvenile collections of 
the New York Public Library. There are 
children’s books, too, whose appeal is uni- 
versal, and adults should not be ashamed 
of reading these, Mrs. Sayers concluded. 


I.L.A. committee appointments were be- 
ing made at the time the Library Occur- 
rent went to press; they will be announced 
in the January-March issue. 


I.L.A. Financial Report 
CHECKING ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS 
Balance October 5, 1943__________-___ $ 600.50 
MES 85S cee ees Bee 386.00 
ep, 2 ee a es a 963.00 
Contributions for Institute____________ 135.00 
I.L.T.A. one-third deficit of 1943 meet- 

WE Sas0 acc boo ee ae ete 23.66 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Bond rally, October, 1943_..___------- $ 30.23° 
SONI = free ee es 145.57 
MO ak a Sand dy ss id sana a i 365.05 
IR fees a OS ee eee 91.50 
A.L.A. membership: —............--.- 25.00 
Executive Board meetings ~_--------~- 52.71. 
Stationery and printing  ~..__.----_-_-- 47.60 
TEVGGSUEGN 8: DONG... .2 2. cS eae ee 5.00 
ennai © nn one 35.71 
Refund on I.L.A. dues ~~----------- 1.50 
Student Loan Fund -_-.----..-----_. 329.00 
Committee expenses: 
Pensions and Retirement —~_--_-_- 104.03 
NO UNNI gos ce oS ss 5.77 
Penner AWere oo S28 a 3.306 
TERR ee ee 88.53 
SPO MIIV UNNI oy oo 1,23 
$1,331.73 
Balance October 19, 1944 ~._...- _-__ $ 776.43 








*In addition, gifts of $250 were contributed 
to and disbursed by the Indiana War Finance 
Committee in the name of I.L.A. to cover bond 
rally costs. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT 





RECEIPTS 

Balance’ October 5, 1948 ° ..........-. $1,007.50 

RIO oc Se oe jayne ae 
- $1,226.65 

DISBURSEMENTS 

United States Savings Bonds ________$ 600.00 

Balance October 19, 1944 ____________$ 625.65 

TOTAL ASSETS 

Checking account —~_------ ne einlaag i aah $ 776.43 

Savin -Wesewets sé 65 2 Lae 626.65 

Savings bonds —_- tt eae oxen 600.00 


$2,003.08 
Marcelle K. Foote, treasurer 


Student Loan Fund Report 
RECEIPTS 
Balance September 30, 1943 -_-.._____ $ 760.72 
Interest on: deposite .... 2-2 
I.L.A, dues (transferred by treasurer) 329.00 
Wee Ge Se ie oe eee 1,322.50 
ERCCPORe OM TGGMS- oo oe Ses 66.60 


$2,484.48 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Twenae (258) Ue ear eras 
Pet te LEAS 20 si Saks plies atc 204.75 

$ 504.75 
Balance October 11, 1944 __________ $1,979.73 
Outstanding loans (10) ~--------_-- $2,511.51 


Ruth A, Bean, chairman 











MORE PENSION PROGRESS 


The progress reported in the last issue of 
Library Occurrent can be confirmed and ex- 
tended. A. A. Weinberg, consulting actuary 
of Chicago, was retained by the State Per- 
sonnel Division to prepare a prospectus out- 
lining a suitable public employes retirement 
system for Indiana and to draft legislation. 
The prospectus was published by the Per- 
sonnel Division in October and distributed 
in November. The distribution included 
all public libraries of the state. Mr. Wein- 
berg also completed, in November, the first 
draft of a bill to be introduced in the legis- 
lature. 

A series of meeting's and conferences was 
held in the State Library, November 17 and 
18, with Mr. Weinberg present. Their chief 
purpose was to consider how best to pro- 
mote interest in and support for the pro- 
posed retirement plan. Library interests 
were well represented along with represen- 
tation from many other groups identified 
with state departments and _ institutions, 
with non-teaching employes of public schools 
and state colleges, and with local govern- 
ment. The plan received enthusiastic en- 
dorsement. The decision was made to form 
an advisory committee, more broadly rep- 
resentative of interested groups than the 
former small steering committee, and to 
charge it with responsibility for contact 
and promotion work, including enlistment 
of the support of organizations represent- 
ing citizens’ interests of the state. 


Proposed Plan 

The proposed plan is conceived as a move 
in the interest of improved public service, 
important not only to the welfare of em- 
ployees but also to the service itself and its 
administration and therefore important to 
the citizens and taxpayers. 

The plan is presented as a retirement sys- 
tem for employes of state departments and 
state institutions with definite provision 
for the extension of its full benefits to em- 


ployes of local units of government on a 
local option basis. 

The retirement benefits provided under 
the plan are weighted in favor of the lower 
salaried employes, being based on a mini- 
mum salary of $1,320 even though an em- 
ploye’s actual salary may be less than that 
amount. The normal retiring annuity, in 
round figures, would be approximately half 
of the average salary received during the 
last five years of service, if an employe 
started from scratch and worked for at 
least thirty years, retiring at age sixty- 
five. The benefit received would consist of 
two parts, that earned by the employe’s 
own contribution of 5 per cent of his salary, 
and that earned by a corresponding con- 
tribution by the employer (the state or the 
local taxing unit). In addition to the re- 
tirement benefit there is provision for a 
death benefit and a disability benefit; the 
costs of these added benefits would be borne 
entirely by the employer. 

All employes with years of prior service 
at the time the plan went into effect would 
receive full credit for the years of prior 
service without any back payments, the em- 
ployer bearing the full costs of annuities 
covering such prior service. 

Participation in the plan would be op- 
tional with all employes at the time the 
plan went into effect, with the understand- 
ing, however, that refusal to participate 
would mean the loss of benefits for past 
years of service in the event the employe 
should elect at a later date to enter the 
plan. Participation would be compulsory 
for all new employes after the date the plan 
went into effect. 


A member of the plan who withdrew from 
the service before the age of retirement 
would have his full contributions returned 
with interest at the rate of 2% per cent. 

The normal retirement age is named as 
sixty-five, but provision is made for earlier 
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retirement, provided a member has had at 
least fifteen years of service. 

There are many special provisions in the 
proposed plan which may be found by care- 
ful study of the printed prospectus. Li- 


brarians and library trustees are urged to 
make this study immediately. It is sug- 
gested that they communicate with their 
local members of the legislature before Jan- 
uary 1. H. F. B. 


MR. DICKERSON RESIGNS 


Luther L. Dickerson resigned the librar- 
ianship of the Indianapolis Public Library 
on October 1. His decision “to start a 
long delayed vacation” came as a complete 
surprise, as much to his own library staff 
as to the Indianapolis public. 


Mr. Dickerson served Indianapolis as head 
of its great library system for sixteen years, 
since 1928, carrying constantly forward the 
traditions of his distinguished predecessors 
—Charles E. Rush, Eliza Gordon Browning, 
and Charles Evans—and further advancing 
the position of eminence held by the Indi- 
anapolis Public Library since its founding 
in 1873. 


Born in Heron, Kansas, in 1880, and 
graduated from the Oklahoma State Teach- 
ers College, Luther Dickerson took his li- 
brary training at the New York State 
Library School in 1909 and began his career 
as a college librarian. He devoted himself 
to library war service in the last war, serv- 
ing with distinction abroad. From 1919 
to 1924 he continued in army library serv- 
ice, serving as chief of the library section 
of the general staff and as library specialist 
in the adjutant general’s office in Washing- 
ton. From 1924 to 1928 he served as adult 
education specialist with the American Li- 
brary Association in Chicago. Both in 
army library work and in adult education 
work he rendered pioneer service and won 
national distinction. 

The latest annual report of the Indianap- 
olis Public Library, which appeared just 
before Mr. Dickerson’s retirement, bears 
the apt title An American Public Library. 
In it Mr. Dickerson has presented a master- 
ful statement concerning the American pub- 
lic library, its conception and functions, 
focusing this on the Indianapolis library. 


It is fitting to quote from Mr. Dickerson’s 
obiter dictum: 

“The American system was slowly evolved 
by the American people to meet their own 
needs and cannot exist in an environment 
of autocracy, under fear, or under the re- 
strictions of outmoded institutional tradi- 
tions. It is as distinctively American as 
ice cream or Coca-Cola. 

“It differs because in America we seek: 
to make books accessible and conveniently 
available; to provide a constant and even 
flow of the better books that people most 
want; to encourage the reading of books 
by the child, as soon as he can print or 
write his name; to provide ‘a community 
intelligence service’ which responds to any 
call from any member of the community; 
to carry over from the days of the ‘work- 
ing men’s institutes’ every encouragement. 
to self-education of grown-ups; to provide 
skilled service rendered by staffs of trained 
professional personnel. 

“Our way is ‘distinctively American’ in 
that it is one of the fruits of the belief of 
our people that democracy is a mockery if 
it does not operate realistically in even the 
smallest unit of local government, and it is 
a continuation of the faith of American 
people in our established democratic system 
of government; a faith in men and women 
individually to decide wisely and to act as 
good citizens when given the opportunity 
to learn all that they have the will and 
capacity to acquire in any field of knowl- 
edge.” 

His library colleagues salute Mr. Dicker- 
son with highest tribute and all good wishes 
as he starts “a long delayed vacation.” 
They look forward to his continued active 
participation in library affairs for many 
happy and fruitful years to come. 











ON DEFENDING ‘THE FREEDOM TO READ IN LIBRARIES 
The following is a statement issued by the A.L.A. Committee on Intellectual Freedom. 


Every librarian hates censorship. His 
decision to add a book or periodical to the 
collection is not arbitrary but is based on 
the conviction that the book is of value 
and interest to his patrons. Once he has 
made his decision in accordance with that 
policy, he should not be overruled by persons 
who want to prevent others from reading 
what they themselves disapprove of. This 
type of interference in library operation is 
frequently accompanied by threats so seri- 
ous as to force the librarian to accede to it. 
Whenever he does accede, he reluctantly 
restricts the freedom to read. Such action 
is directly contrary to the principles he 
‘believes in; that’s why he hates censorship. 

The A. L. A.’s Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom has been empowered by the Execu- 
tive Board and Council to compile a record 
of attempts, successful or not, to interfere 
with the library’s provision of any book or 


periodical. To do this, it must have the 
help of the libraries. We therefore ask 


that you report to us any incident in your 
community where someone or some group or 
organization attempted to interfere with the 
provision of a book or magazine. We’d 
like to know: book or periodical affected, 
person or organization interfering, action 
taken or threatened by interfering agency, 
action taken or contemplated by the library. 
We shall not make this information public 
without your permission. 

Please send all information to Leon Car- 
novsky, Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois, the 
chairman of the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom. Other members of the Committee 
are Mrs. J. Periam Danton, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Frederic G. Melcher, editor of Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, New York City; Jens 
Nyholm, librarian of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois; Ruth Rutzen, 
chief of the circulation department, Detroit 
Public Library, Detroit, Michigan; and 
Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, trustee of the 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Illinois. 


INDIANA AUTHORS IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
A selected list, compiled by Hazel W. Hopper, of books by Indiana authors published 


since 1939, which are suitable for junior or senior high school libraries. 
tations of most of these books appear in back issues of the Library Occurrent. 


Fuller anno- 


Grade 


levels of the books have been included when this information is given in the Children’s 


Catalog. 


Allee, Marjorie Hill. Runaway Linda. Tllus- 
trated by David Hendrickson. Houghton, 
1939. 220p. $2.00. (7-9) 

Quaker story with setting in southern In- 
diana about 1875, 


Blake, Israel George. The Holmans of 
Veraestau. Oxford, Ohio, Mississippi 
Valley Press, 1943. 280p. $3.50. 
Biographies of Jesse Lynch Holman and his 

William Steele Holman, who were 

prominent in Indiana politics curing the 

nineteenth century. 


son, 


Coleman, Christopher Bush. The United 
States at War, Our Enemies and Our 
Associates. Indiana Historical Society, 
1943. 79p. $1.25. Paper binding, 25 
cents. 

Articles about the countries engaged in the 
present war, presenting the issues and fun- 
damental causes of the war. 

Esarey, Logan. The Indiana Home. Sec- 
ond printing. Crawfordsville, Ind., R. 
E. Banta, 1943. 108p. $2.25. 


Essays on pioneer life in Indiana. The 
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book can be purchased from the 
University Bookstore, Bloomington. 

Freeman, Mae and Ira. Fun with Science. 

Random, c1948. 60p. $1.75. 
Book of easy experiments for young people. 
This is primarily a picture book showing 
the experiments with explanatory text on 
the page opposite. 

Hunt, Mabel Leigh. Have You Seen Tom 
Thumb? Mlustrated by Fritz Eichem- 
berg. Stokes, 1942. 260p. $2.00. (6-8) 
Biography of Charles Stratton, known to 
the amusement world as General Tom 
Thumb. 

Long, Laura. Hannah Courageous. 
trated by Edward Caswell. 
1939. 246p. $2.00. (7-9) 
Story of a Quaker girl during the Civil 
War and the period of the underground 
railroad. 

Singing Sisters. Decorations by 

Janice Holland. Longmans, 1941. 260p. 

$2.00. (6-9) 

Fictionized biography of Alice and Phoebe 

Cary. 


Without Valor. 
ward Caswell. 


Indiana 


Illus- 
Longmans, 








Illustrated by Ed- 
Longmans, 1940. 244p. 


$2.00. (7-9) 
Civil War romance with southern Indiana 
setting. 

MeMurray, Floyd I. Pathways of Our 
Presidents. Bobbs, c1939. 223p. $1.75. 


Account of journeys to homes and graves of 

presidents of United States. 

Nolan, Jeannette Covert. The Gay Poet, the 
Story of Eugene Field. Illustrated by 
Robert S. Robinson. Messner, c1940. 
260p. $2.50. (7-9) 

Fictionized biography of Eugene Field. 
Hobneailed Boots. [Illustrated by 
Charles Hargens. Winston, c1939. 
187p. $2.00. 

Historical novel based on the capture of 

Kaskaskia by George Rogers Clark. 

Hoosier City, the Story of Indianap- 

olis. Illustrated by George Jo Mess. 

Messner, c1943. 317p. (Cities of Amer- 

ica Biographies) $2.75. 

History of the Hoosier capital from its be- 

ginning to the present day. 

James Whitcomb Riley, Hoosier 

Poet. Illustrated by Robert S. Robin- 

son. Messner, 1941. 265p. $2.50. (7-9) 
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Biography with emphasis on the boyhood of 
Riley. 

Little Giant, the Story of Stephen A. 
Douglas and Abraham Lincoln. Mius- 
trated by Monte Crews. Messner, 1942. 
161p. $2.50. 

Fictionized biography dealing with political 
rivalry between Douglas and Lincoln. 
Profile in Guilt. New York, Wilfred 
Funk, c1941. 282p. $2.00. 

A detective story. 

Story of Clara Barton of the Red 
Cross. Illustrated by W. C. Nims. Mess- 
ner, c1941. 281p. $2.50. (7-9) 


Readable biography of the founder of the 
American Red Cross. 











Pyle, Ernest Taylor. Ernie Pyle in Eng- 
land. McBride, c1941. 228p. $1.49. 
Newspaper columns by Ernie Pyle published 
in book form, telling of his experiences in 
England with American troops. 

Here Is Your War. Illustrated by 
Carol Johnson. Holt, c1943. 304p. $3.00. 
Collection of articles written for newspapers 
during the African campaign. 

Rickenbacker, Edward Vernon. Seven 
Came Through, Rickenbacker’s Full 
Story. Doubleday, 1943. 118p. $1.50. 
Experiences of Rickenbacker and his crew, 
who were adrift in the Pacific for three 
weeks after their plane crashed. 

Stratton, Dorothy C. and Schleman, Helen 
B. Your Best Foot Forward, Social 
Usage for Young Moderns. Whittlesey, 
c1940. 264p. $2.00. 

Book of etiquette for young people written 
by a former dean of women at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Thomas, Charles Marion. Thomas Riley 
Marshall, Hoosier Statesman. Oxford, 
Ohio, Mississippi Valley Press, 1939. 
256p. (Men of America Series) $3.00. 
Biography of Thomas R. Marshall, governor 
of Indiana, 1908-1912; vice-president of the 
United States, 1912-1920. 

U.S. Writers Program. Indiana. Indiana, 

a Guide to the Hoosier State. Oxford, 
1941. (American Guide Series) 548p. 
$2.75. 
Guide book giving brief history of the state 
and of the principal cities. The latter part 
of the book suggests tours, listing the points 
of interest. 
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Wadelton, Thomas Dorrington. 
Is a Quiet Man. Illustrated by Carl 
Critz. Coward, c1941. 1783p. $1.50. 
Entertaining biography of his father written 
by a high school student. 

My Mother Is a Violent Woman. Il- 
lustrated by George T. Hartmann. Cow- 
ard, c1940. 121p. $1.25. 

Amusing biography of author’s mother. 

Wason, Betty. Miracle in Hellas, the Greeks 
Fight On. Macmillan, 1943. 264p. $2.75. 
War correspondent’s account of the Nazi 
attack on Greece, 1940-1941, 

Willkie, Wendell. One World. Simon and 
Schuster, 1943. 206p. Illus. $2.00. 
Paper, $1.00. 

Observations of Willkie on his visit to the 
various countries that make up the United 
Nations. 


Wilson, William E. Big Knife, the Story of 
George Rogers Clark. IMlustrated by 
John R. Frazier. Farrar, c1940. 280p. 
$2.00. (7-9) 


My Father 





Boy’s life of Clark, 


Shooting Star: the Story of Tecum- 
seh. Illustrated by Edward Shenton. 
Farrar, c1942. 248p. $2.00. (7-9) 


Life of the Shawnee chief. 
The Wabash. Illustrated by John 


De Martelly. Farrar, 1940. 3389p. 


(Rivers of America Series) $2.50. 
Readable history of the development of In- 
diana, using the Wabash River as the cen- 
tral theme. 


Winger, Otho. Frances Slocum Trail. 
[Revised and. enlarged] North Man- 
chester, Ind., News-Journal, 1943. 92p. 
Illus. Paper, 75 cents. 

Pamphlet including story of Frances Slocum 
and information about the Indians who in- 
habited the northern part of Indiana. 

Potawatomi Indians. Elgin, Il., El- 

gin Press, 1939. 159p. $1.00. 


History o° Potawatomi Indian 
northern Indiana. 
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INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOK FAIR 


The idea for the very successful book fair 
held at the Indianapolis Public Library, 
November 13-18, originated long before the 
1944 Book Week theme “United through 
books” was selected by national headquar- 
ters. Evelyn R. Sickels, supervisor of chil- 
dren’s work, decided in midsummer that the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of the first children’s book might be 
most appropriately celebrated if Elizabeth 
Ball, of Muncie, could be persuaded to lend 
for exhibit a part of her rare collection of 
early children’s books, some of which are 
Newbery items. Miss Ball very generously 
agreed. As a result, the exhibit served as 
a motif for the book fair. It was displayed 
in gilass-enclosed cases in the children’s 
room. On the opening day of the fair, 
Miss Ball made two talks in Cropsey Audi- 
torium to large and interested audiences. 
A charming replica of Mr. Newbery’s book- 
shop, the Juvenile Library, occupied the 
stage. It was built by C. S. Stewart, direc- 
tor of program production at Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools, and served as a setting on 


the following Friday for a Newbery play, 
performed by eight pupils from one of the 
city’s elementary schools. Programs for 
the intervening days consisted of presen- 
tations at Central and branches of some 
Hoosier authors who write for children. 
They were Jeannette Covert Nolan, Laura 
Long, Miriam Mason, Mabel Leigh Hunt, 
Katharine Gibson, Augusta Stevenson, 
Helen Boyd Higgins, Jean Brown Wagoner, 
and Kate Dyer. Original illustrations from 
their books were displayed, and bookmarks 
with their autographs and lists of tities 
were distributed. The bookmark design was 
drawn and contributed by Louis Slobodkin. 

The children’s room and auditorium were 
festive with many beautiful flowers and 
plants donated by. the Park Board, and 
with bright jackets and books, new and old. 
Four of the splendid N. C. Wyeth paintings 
for Carrie Scott’s Anthology of Children’s 
Literature were displayed in the children’s 
room as a tribute to her memory. On 
Thursday a tea was served for authors 
and for friends. 
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Perhaps the most gratifying aspect of 
the fair was the ready spirit of cooperation 
and the warm interest evinced by citizens 
young and old. Many were generous in fur- 
nishing practical assistance. School offi- 
cials considered the project of sufficient im- 
portance to schedule classes during school 
hours. The fair was well advertised in 
print and by radio, with posters and 
dodgers. Three thousand of the “Little 
Pretty Pocket Book” programs were mailed. 
There were, as nearly as can be estimated, 
between seven and eight thousand chil- 


dren and adults who viewed the exhibits 
and attended the programs. Uncounted 
listeners heard the Book Week story hour 
adapted for radio, and the interviews with 
three of the authors. Many readers must 
have found interest in the articles featuring 
the fair, especially in such popular columns 
as “They Achieve,” “Trivia,” and “Lines 
with a Hoosier Accent,” as well as in the 
fine letter from Booth Tarkington. Miss 
Sickels and the Indianapolis Public Library 
feel that the book fair of 1944 was one of 
the most worth-while and suceessful ven- 
tures in its history. 


BRIEFS 


Bulletin number 171 being issued by the 
State Department of Public Instruction is 
The School Librarian at Work. This was 
prepared by a committee of the school li- 
brary section of the Indiana State Teachers 
Association at the request of the state su- 
perintendent «* public instruction. It pre- 
sents the “school librarian’s contribution to 
the total school efficiency, clearly emphasiz- 
ing the librarian’s key position as an in- 
dispensable service agent.” The bulletin 
will be distributed to the schools in the 
state by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. The public libraries will re- 
ceive it with other state documents as they 
are distributed by the State Library. It is 
hoped that all public and school librarians 
will study this publication and that it will 
be an aid to their library progress. 


* * ® 


A selected list of books, magazines, and 
pamphlets on the 1944-45 high school de- 
bate subject, Should the legal voting age 
be reduced to 18 years, has been compiled 
by Ruth E. Johnston of the Reference Di- 
vision, Indiana State Library. 

The present mailing list includes most 
of the larger high school libraries and all 
public libraries in the state. Copies of this 
list have been mailed to these libraries. Ad- 
ditional copies will be available to any li- 


brary in the state as long as the supply 
lasts. 

A mailing charge of ten cents is made to 
addresses outside the state. 


* 


At the request of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Columbus, Indiana, a survey of the 
Columbus schools was undertaken by Indi- 
ana University last spring. An evaluation 
of the school libraries, as a part of the 
survey, was made by a committee headed by 
Margaret I. Rufsvold, assistant professor 
of library science at Indiana University; 
the other members of the library survey 
committee were Margaret Griffin, librarian 
of the University School and instructor in 
library science at Indiana University, and 
Mary Evelyn Guinn, librarian of the Co- 
lumbus schools. 


* 


A research study is now being carried on 
at Indiana University by Margaret I. Rufs- 
vold, assistant professor of library science, 
in an effort to survey the present status of 
school library administration and personnel 
in Indiana. Statistical tables will show 
the number of libraries in elementary 
schools, junior high schools, and high schools 
along with the size of the school and type 
of commission held, the number of books 
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added during 1942-43, the amount of the 
library budget, the amount spent for books, 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodicals, 
equipment, and supplies during 1942-43. The 
number of school librarians and assistant 
librarians in Indiana schools during 1942- 
43 will also be tabulated along with such 
information as the amount of library train- 
ing and the college or university where the 
training was received, the number of periods 
daily which the librarian devoted to library 
service, the number of periods daily devoted 
to teaching, the subjects taught, the extra 
eurricular duties performed, the profes- 
sional affiliations, and the annual salary 
received. The results of this study will offer 
an interesting basis for comparison with 
state and national school library standards 
as well as with comparable statistics from 
other states. 

The Bureau of Cooperative Research and 
Field Service of the I. U. School of Educa- 
tion will publish the study when it is com- 
pleted, probably early next year. 

* * * 

The Race Relations Committee of the 
Church Federation of Indianapolis is issu- 
ing a series of bulletins listing recent books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles on the 
racial problem. The Committee’s aim is 
to stimulate intelligent thinking on this im- 
portant question. The lists are not pre- 
pared in sufficient quantities for general 
distribution, but copies may be consulted at 
the office of the Church Federation, at the 
Indianapolis Public Library and its 
branches, and at the State Library. 

* * 

The Indiana State Teachers Association 
is an organization of the teachers of In- 
diana having a membership of over 23,000. 
It is divided into five large groups since 
there is no place within the state large 
enough to accommodate a meeting of the 
entire association. The centers of these 
are in Evansville, Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, 
South Bend, and Gary. 

The association is organized into sec- 
tions that parallel the curriculum and or- 
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ganization of the schools. There is the art 
section, geography section, music section, 
history section, etc. As school librarians 
were added to faculties, there arose a need 
for a section to take care of the interests 
of this group. A section was organized in 
the Indianapolis division and the first meet- 
ing held in October, 1928. Since then there 
has been a school library section in this 
area and a meeting held each year. As the 
need arose, sections have been formed in 
the Fort Wayne, South Bend, and Gary di- 
visions. 

Irene Hayner, librarian of the University 
High School at the University of Michigan, 
spoke at the meeting of the school library 
section of the Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation in South Bend on October 26, 
1944. At the Fort Wayne meeting Har- 
riet E. Bard, librarian of the Hagerstown 
Public Library, gave book reviews. The In- 
dianapolis group had Nora Beust, specialist 
in libraries, U. S. Office of Education, who 
spoke on new trends in school library serv- 
ice at the morning meeting; and Genevieve 
Foster, author of the books, George Wash- 
ington’s World and Abraham Lincoln’s 
World, who spoke on the “World Wide Way 


of Reading History” at the afternoon meet- 
ing. 


The following officers are to serve for 
the coming year: 

Fort Wayne—Emma Shoup, Southside 
High School, Fort Wayne, chairman; Row- 
ena Walker, High School, New Haven, vice- 
chairman; Marguerite Butz, High School, 
Huntington, secretary-treasurer. 

Gary—Leona B. Hawver, High School, 
Hammond, chairman; Annabel McKinney, 
Oliver P. Morton Junior High School, Ham- 
mond, secretary. 

Indianapolis—Lucile Viehe, Laboratory 
School, Terre Haute, president; Evelyn V. 
Hauser, High School, Bloomington, vice- 
president; Mary Louise Mann, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, secretary- 
treasurer. Executive committee: Jessie 
Wolford, Concannon School, West Terre 
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Haute; Evelyn Hieatt, High School, Alex- 
andria; Charline Galloway, High School, 
Covington; Lella Kelly, High School, 
Franklin. 

South Bend—Margaret Maurice, Thomas 
Jefferson School, South Bend, chairman; 
Esther V. Burrin, High School, LaPorte, 
seeretary. 

* * 


John H. Moriarty, director of libraries at 
Purdue University, addressed the Indiana 
chapter of Special Libraries Association at 
a dinner meeting in the Canary Cottage on 
November 15. Speaking on the topic “The 
Special Librarian—How Special,” Mr. 
Moriarty said that training in librarianship 
is more important for the special librarian 
than training in a subject field and that 
the special librarian must be prepared. to 
give all types of service. A lively discus- 
sion by members and guests followed. 

BS * * 

The October, 1944, issue of Illinois Li- 
braries contains a “List of Periodicals in 
Special Libraries in the Chicago Area,” 
compiled by the Illinois chapter of Special 


Libraries Association. Intended as a local 


supplement to Gregory’s Union List of 
Serials, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, the list gives the periodical hold- 
ings of sixty-five libraries belonging to the 
Illinois chapter, none of which is repre- 
sented in the Gregory list. 

* 1K 


Several scholarships and assistantships 
will be available for graduate students in 
library science at the University of Illinois 
for the academic year 1945-46. Candidates 
must hold an A.B. degree from an accredit- 
ed college and a degree or certificate for 
the first year of professional study in li- 
brarianship from an accredited library 
school. Applications should be addressed to 
R. B. Downs, director, University of I[lli- 
nois Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 

* * 


A new library publication in the state is 
Pulse, whose name is derived from the first 
letters of the words “Purdue University 
libraries service.” The first number of this 
bulletin appeared in the fall. It will be 
issued from time to time to keep staff mem- 
bers informed of what is happening in Pur- 
due University libraries. 


A. L. A. PUBLICATIONS 


Today’s Handbook for Librarians, by 
Mary A. Sweeney, director of occupational 
guidance service, St. Paul Public Library, 
arms the busy librarian with information 
needed by veterans, war workers, and young 
people deciding on careers. It gives infor- 
mation and sources of information about 
regulations and practices affecting voca- 
tional training, employment, manpower, re- 
habilitation, ete. Various agencies, govern- 


, mental and private, are listed with state- 


ments of the kind of help each gives. In- 
formation about each is concise and direct 
with addresses of regional offices where they 
may be contacted. A thirty-five page bibli- 


ography, divided according to the various 
topics covered in the pamphlet, is appended. 
(A. L. A. 75 cents) 

Another recent A. L. A. publication is 
Standards and Planning for Public Li- 
braries. This twelve-page pamphlet is a 
condensation of Postwar Standards for 
Public Libraries, the basic tool for local, 
state, and national library planning pub- 
lished by A. L. A. in 1943. Librarians 
should be familiar with the larger work 
and should see that each trustee has a copy 
of the leaflet. Ten copies may be purchased 
for $1.00. The price of the full report is 
$1.50. 
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Items starred (*) are distributed by the State Library. 


the office of issue. 


ACCOUNTING 
*Statistical report, 


AND STATISTICS, DIVISION OF, 
1942/43. 6383p. 
ACCOUNTS, STATE BOARD OF. 
The Examiner, v.3, nos.S-10, August-October, 
1944. Mimeographed. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL. 


Home front guardians, by William L,. Brit- 


tain. 4p. Reprinted from American Legion 
magazine, March, 1944. 
The Indiana state guardsman, v.2,_ no.4, 


August-September, 1944. Mimeographed. 

APPELLATE CoUnrt. 
Reports of the cases decided in the Appellate 
court of Indiana... v.1138, from February 
10, 1943, to September 21, 1943. [c1944] 759p. 
Available on exchange for court reports of 
other states through the Supreme court-Law 
library, 316 State house, Indianapolis, Ind. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
*Opinions, January 1, 
1943. James A. Emmert. 


1943, to December 31, 


T7T9p. 


AUDITOR. 


Motor vehicle fuel division. Licensed and 
bonded motor fuel dealers; licensed ex- 


clusive industrial users of naphthas and sol- 
vents, licensed fuels other than 
those taxed by the motor fuel tax law . 
July 1, 1944. Supplemental lists to be 
furnished month. 

——-— Supplemental list of licensed and 
bonded motor fuel dealers, May 51, June 30, 
August 31, 1944. Mimeographed, 


users of 


25p. 


each 


—- Supplemental list of licensed dis- 
tributors as of September 30, 1944. Ip. 
Mimeographed. 

— Supplemental list of licensed ex- 


industrial users, as of September 30, 
Ip. Mimeographed. 


clusive 
1944. 
BLIND, BoArD OF INDUSTRIAL AID For, 
*29th annual report, 1942/43. 22p. 
CONSERVATION, DEPARTMENT OF. 
Outdoor Indiana, v.11, 
tember, 1944. 
25th annual report, 1942/43. 
printed from 1943 Year book. 
Entomology, Division of. Report, 
and list of nurserymen for 1945, 
printed-from 1943 Year book. 


nos.7-S8, August-Sep- 


p.729-817. Re- 


1942/43, 
24p. Re- 


Offices are located in Indianapolis unless otherwise 


Items not starred are often available at 
indicated. 


Geology, Division of. 
plement to 


Harrison county sup- 
Publication no.108, ‘“Sub-sur- 
face strata of Indiana.” August 1, 1944. 
45p. Mimeographed. On cover: Well log 
supplement. 

———— Jay county 
cation no.108, 


supplement to Publi- 
“Sub-surface strata of In- 


diana.” January 1, 1944. 56p. Mimeo- 
graphed, On cover: Well log supplement. 


———— Oil and gas drilling report, July, 

August, 1944. Mimeographed, 

———— Wabash county supplement to Pub- 

lication no.108, “Sub-surface strata of Indi- 

ana.” January 1, 1944. 5p. Mimeographed. 

On cover: Well log supplement. 
DEFENSE COUNCIL, 

Certificate of membership... U.S. 

defense corps reserve. - 1p. 

Defense news letter, official bulletin, no.186, 

September 26, 1944. 

Civil air patrol, Indiana wing. Sky patrol, 

v.3, nos.8-10, August-October, 1944. Mimeo- 

graphed. 

Indiana salvage committee. 

August 21, 1944. 


citizens 


Bulletin, no.39, 
Mimeographed. 


EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF, 

. Revised list of personnel of school ad- 
ministrators of Indiana... bringing... 
1942-1943 Indiana school directory up-to- 
date, Sp. Mimeographed. 


ELECTION COMMISSIONERS, BOARD OF, 
*Election laws of Indiana and 1944 political 
calendar. With instructions ... for election 
November 7, 1944. 1944. 290p. 


ISMPLOYMENT SECURITY DIVISION, 

1943 annual report of the Employment 
security board. [30]p. Mimeographed. . 

GOVERNOR. 

Address of Governor Henry F. Schricker to 
, the 88d Indiana General assembly, Special 
session, April 11, 1944. Sp. 

HEALTH, STATE BOARD OF, 
Monthly bulletin, v.47, 
tember, 1944. 
Communicable diseases, Bureau of. Annual 
report, 1942/43. p.352-363. Reprinted from 
1943 Year book. . ; 


nos.7-9, July-Sep- 


(338) 











INDIANA DOCUMENTS 


An- 
Reprinted 


Environmental sanitation, Division of. 
nual report, 1942/43. p.412-429. 
from 1943 Year book. 
———-— Manual of instructions for nursing 
homes for aged and Chapter 158, Acts of 
1943. 1943. 12p. 

Sewage gas, V.7, 
graphed. 
Health and physical education, Bureau of. 
Annual report, 1942/43. p.410-411. Reprint- 
ed from 1943 Year book. 
Industrial hygiene, Bureau of. Recommended 
respiratory protective devices. May, 1944. 
20p. 
Vital statistics, Bureau of. Annual report, 


no.3. Mimeo- 


1942. p.376-409. Reprinted from 1943 Year 
book. 

HIGHWAY COMMISSION. 
Annual report, 1942/48. 107p. Reprinted 


from 1943 Year book. 

HISTORICAL BUREAU. 

The Indiana historical society, the Indiana 
historical commission, the Indiana library and 
historical department and the State library 
building commission, a memorandum show- 
ing the close relationship between these or- 
ganizations, compiled by Lee Burns, August, 
1944. 6p. Mimeographed. (Supply exhaust- 
ed) 

Inéiana hestory bulletin, v.21, nos.7-9, July- 
September, 1944. 

INDIANA Boys’ ScHoo., Plainfield. 
Indiana boys’ school herald, v.31, 
July 29-October 28, 1944. 

INDIANA ECONOMIC COUNCIL, 
Program, panel sessions, Tuesday, May 9, 
1944, Indiana postwar planning conference. 
3p. Mimeographed. 


nos.31-42, 


INDIANA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Hoosier horticulture, v.26,  no.8, 
September; no.9, October, 1944. 

INDIANA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, 

*97th annual report, 1942/43. 453p. 


SAILORS’ 


August- 


INDIANA SOLDIERS’ AND 
HoME, Knightstown. 
The Home journal, v.56, nos.8-10, August- 
October, 1944, 
INDIANA STATE CONFERENCE ON SocraL Work, 
Preliminary program, 54th annual meeting 
G November 13-15, 1944, Indianapolis. 
Quarterly bulletin, v.4, no.2, July, 1944. [S8]p. 
INDIANA STATE DAarRyY ASSOCIATION, 
*54th annual repom. 54th annual 
January 18, 1944. 56p. 
INDIANA STATE FarM, Putnamville. 
Hill top ic, v.6, nos.5-7, August-October, 1944. 
INDIANA STATE PrIsON, Michigan City. 
The Lancer, v.1, nos.1-10, January-October, 
1944. Subscription: $1.00 per year. 


CHILDREN’S 


meeting, 
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Protection through preparation, a _ public 
trust. 83rd annual report, 1942/43, of the 


board of trustees. [74]p. 
MEDICAL REGISTRATION AND EXAMINATION, STATE 
BOARD OF. ‘ 
Regulations. Rules governing application for 
a license to practice the healing art in the 
state of Indiana. 12p. 

MINES AND MINING, BUREAU OF. 
Annual report, 1942/43. p.228-244. 
ed from 1943 Year book. 
Fatalities beginning July 1, 
30, 1944. 4p. Mimeographed. 

NURSES, STATE BOARD OF EXAMINATION 

REGISTRATION OF. 
List of accredited schools of nursing in In- 
diana. 1p. Mimeographed. 

PERSONNEL DIVISION. 

You should know about—the state merit 
service, a system for public personnel selec- 
tion, promotion and management. 11p. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, DEPARTMENT OF. 
Announcing teacher training institutes in 
driver education .. . June-July, 1944. 4p. 
Bulletin, no.158. A good start in school, a 
curriculum handbook for primary teachers. 
184p. 

Bulletin, no.161. Annual report, 1942/43. 
p.469-561.. Reprinted from 1943 Year book. 
Bulletin, no.164. Preservation of the home 


Reprint- 
1943, to June 


AND 


food supply. A teaching guide. 1944. 40p. 
Bulletin, no.165. A’ bibliography for a high 
school wartime guidance and counseling 
program. 1944. 6p. (Bibliography series, 
Leaflet no.1) Mimeographed. 

Bulletin, no.166. Guidance and the victory 


corps. 6p. (Victory corps series) Mimeo- 


graphed. 

Bulletin, no.170. Vocational rehabilitation ; 
guidance, training, preparatory — services, 
placement for disabled persons. 1944. folder 
(op.) 


PUBLIC WELFARE, DEPARTMENT OF. 
Public welfare in Indiana, v.54, 
August-October, 1944. 

RICHMOND STATE HospitTa., Richmond. 
*54th annual report, 1942/43. 64p. 

STATE LIBRARY. 

*Library occurrent, v.14, no.11, July-Septem- 
ber, 1944. Published September 22, 1944. 
p.284-305. 

UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS—INDIANA, 

PARTMENT OF. 
55th annual encampment. 
4-6, 1944. lip. 
yeneral orders, 
tember 25, 1944. 

War History COMMISSION, 

Indiana war history commission. [Contents: 
Chart of organization ; members, ete.] [36]p. 
Mimeographed. 


nos.8-10, 


DE- 
Indianapolis, June 


series 1944-45, no.3, Sep- 
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STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Muncie. 
Bulletin, v.19, no.4, June, 1944. (Publica- 
tion 50) Schedule of classes, 1944-45. 13p. 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute. 
The Teachers college journal, v.16, no.1, Sep- 
tember, 1944. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington. 
Bulletin (official series), v.42, no.6, March 
31, 1944. School of education announce- 
ments, 1944-45. 80p. 
Bulletin (official series) v.42, no. 7, April 15, 
1944. Catalog number, 1944. 640p. kg 
Business, School of. Business research, Bu- 
reau of. Indiana business review, v.19, nos. 
8-10, August-October, 1944. 
English department. The 
October, 1944. 
Extension division. Bulletin, v.29, no.7, July, 
1944, Calumet center ... Classes begin Sep- 
tember 5, 1944. 24p. 
Bulletin, v.29, no.8, August, 1944. 
South Bend Mishawaka center, 1944-45 first 
semester. 16p. 
—— Audio-visual aids, Bureau of. News, 
v.5, no.1, September, 1944. Library and serv- 
ices expanded. Mimeographed. 
Fort Wayne center. 
“war priority.” folder (6p.) 
— Free war training courses 
free to employees of essential industry. 1p. 
Government research, Bureau of. Water and 


Folio, v.10, no.1, 








Education a 
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sewerage systems in Indiana, the planning of 
future construction now, by John E. Stoner 
and Pressly S. Sikes. Published by the Bu- 
reau and Division of environmental sanita- 
tion, Indiana state board of health. [97]p. 
History, Department of. Indiana magazine 
of history, v.40, nos.2-3, June, September, 
1944. 
Medical center. Quarterly bulletin, v.6, no.2, 
April, 1944. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY, Lafayette. 
Campus copy, news of the staffs of Purdue 
University, v.1, no.1, June, 1944. Distributed 
on the campus only. 
Purdue news, v.15, no.5, July, 1944. Purdue- 
Indiana cooperative extension classes. folder 
(6p.) 
Purdue patrol, v.2, no.1, August, 1944. 
Agricultural experiment station. Agricultural 
statistics, Department of. June 1, 1944, pig 
survey. 2p. 





Indiana crops and live- 
stock, nos.227-229, August-October, 1944. 
Agricultural extension, Department of. In- 
diana—a pioneer state in agricultural edu- 
cation and 4-H club work. Special bulletin, 
June, 1944. 36p. 

Educational reference, Division of. Studies 
in higher education, 50. Proceedings of the 
ninth annual guidance conference held at 
Purdue university, November 19-20, 1943. 
March, 1944. 80p. 


NEWS NOTES FROM INDIANA LIBRARIES 
Prepared by the Extension Division of the State Library 


School Libraries 


Akron—The high school library has been 
reorganized, redecorated, and furnished with 
new equipment. This will contribute to the 
enrichment of the school program. 


Anderson—A handsome charging desk 
has been installed in the senior high school 
library, a gift of the 1944 graduating class. 
Bess Day, formerly librarian of the Ander- 
son Junior High School, succeeds Margaret 
Griffin as librarian. 


Attica—Genevieve Klueh, who was gradu- 
ated in June from Indiana State Teachers 
College, is teaching English and _ social 
studies in Attica. Miss Klueh and Ruth 
Hau are serving as co-librarians in the 
Attica school. 


Batesville—Martha Moore Dorsett is serv- 
ing as librarian in the high school this year. 
Before her marriage she was librarian of 
Martinsville High School. 

Bloomington—Evelyn Hauser, high school 
librarian, spent her summer working in the 
Bloomington Public Library. 

Dr. Robert A. Miller, director of libraries, 
Indiana University, has been called to 
Washington by the Department of State to 
serve as chief consultant on a program of 
aid to the war-devastated research libraries 
of Europe. 

The library in the laboratory school of 
Indiana University has added an assistant 
librarian to its staff, Patricia Pettibone, I. 
U. ’44. Margaret Griffin, formerly of An- 
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derson High School, is the librarian. The li- 
brary quarters have been enlarged, and new 
equipment has been added to care for the 
needs of an expanded library program. The 
library now serves the elementary school as 
well as the junior and senior high schools; 
a professional library for teachers has been 
added; and an adjoining classroom has been 
taken over and is to be equipped as a teach- 
ing aids room. 

Columbus—Mary Evelyn Guinn, the high 
school librarian, was in New York for the 
summer and substituted as librarian in the 
patients’ library of the Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center. 

East Chicago—Ruth Larson, librarian of 
Roosevelt High School of East Chicago, en- 
rolled in the library school of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago last summer. 

Sophia Szilagyi, librarian of Washington 
High School in East Chicago, received her 
B. S. degree in library science from the 
University of Illinois at the end of the sum- 
mer session.. - 

Evansville—Central High School had 
about five hundred pupils enrolled in sum- 
mer school. Margaret McLeish, librarian at 
Central, kept her library open each morn- 
ing during this period to serve the pupils 
and teachers. At the close of summer 
school, Miss McLeish visited Washington, 
D. C. 

Frankfort—Lorene Orr of the Frankfort 
High School worked in the Indianapolis 
Public Library during the summer. 

Huntingburg—Margaret Hutchinson, li- 
brarian at Huntingburg High School, spent 
her summer vacation working in the Eme- 
line Fairbanks Memorial Library in Terre 
Haute. 

Indianapolis—Dolly Mitchell of Indianap- 
olis received her library degree from Pea- 
body last spring. She is now assistant 
librarian at the Emmerich Manual Training 
High School. 

The new assistant to the librarian in the 
Arsenal Technical Schools is Betty Swift. 
Last year Mrs. Swift was teacher-librarian 
at Attica. 
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Kokomo—Dorothy Shinoski, high school 
librarian, worked in the Illinois State Li- 
brary during the summer. 


LaPorte—Elizabeth Freeman, librarian of 
LaPorte Junior High School, worked in the 
New York Public Library during the sum- 
mer; and the librarian of the senior high 
school, Esther V. Burrin, worked in the cat- 
alog division of the Indiana State Library. 

Michigan City—June Labb, librarian of 
Isaac Elston Junior High School, worked in 
the cataloging department at Indiana Uni- 
versity this summer. 


Muncie—Marie McCrory, formerly libra- 
rian of Washington Junior High School, is a 
second lieutenant in the WAC, serving as 
physio-therapist at the station hosptal in 
Ft. Leonard Wood, Missouri. 

Ruth V. Thomas, who has been librarian 
at Burris School for the past several years, 
has resigned and is now on the, staff of 
the public library in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

New Albany—Jessie McCracken, high 
school librarian, received her B. S. in li- 
brary science from Peabody at the close of 
the summer session. 

Peru—The high school library installed 
new shelving this fall. This greatly im- 
proves the appearance of the library. Vera 
Grey Anderson is serving her second year 
as librarian. She replaced Margaret Atchin- 
son, who is now librarian in a school in 
Ohio. Miss Anderson worked this past 
summer as a stenographer in the Home 
Service Department, National Headquar- 
ters, American Red Cross in Washington, 
Dz. C. 

Portland—Ruth Alice Harvey, librarian at 
the high school library for the past few 
years and graduate of the University of 
Columbia School of Library Service, is now 
also librarian of the public library. 

Rockport—Elizabeth Weller, librarian of 
the high school, enrolled in the School of 
Library Science at Peabody last summer. 
She plans to continue her work there next 
summer. 
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South Bend—Margaret Maurice, librarian 
of the Thomas Jefferson School, assisted 
for the summer in one of the Notre Dame 
libraries. Lois R. Josephson, librarian of 
the James Whitcomb Riley High School, 
attended summer school at the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University. 

Minnie Pasenhofer, elementary school li- 
brarian at Lincoln School, worked in the 
cataloging department at Purdue Univer- 
sity for the summer. 

Ruth Ostrander, a graduate of Indiana 
University, has taken the position of librar- 
ian at the Muessel Junior High School. She 
replaced Edna Gillogly, who is now librar- 
ian at the John F. Nuner Junior High 
School, South Bend. Naomi Pehrson is now 
assistant librarian in the James Whitcomb 
Riley High School library. 


Terre Haute—Margaret Libby, cataloger 
in the Indiana State Teachers College li- 
brary, attended the summer session of the 
University of Michigan library school. 

Rita Halloran, who was graduated in 
June from Indiana State Teachers College, 
is teaching social studies and serving as 
librarian in the high school of Marshall, 
Illinois. 

One of the newest organizations on the 
campus of Indiana State Teachers College is 
the Bibliophile Club. This is made up of 
students enrolled in library science classes 
and those former students now in active 
service in or near Terre Haute and members 
of the college library staff. Although only 
two and one-half years old, it has become 
an active and interested group. 


Public Libraries 


Argos—The late Bonnie Neys bequeathed 
$1,000 to the Argos Public Library. It was 
stipulated that the money be spent for 
books. 


Auburn—Alice Weeks, librarian of the 
public library for twenty-three years, has 
retired and will become a resident of the 
Estelle Peabody Memorial Home in North 
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Manchester. Mrs. Frank Mayfield, assist- 
anit for several years, is acting librarian. 
Columbia City—Aurora Olafson, who re- 
ceived her A.B. and B.L.S. degrees from the 
University of Washington and who was for- 
merly assistant at the Whiting, Indiana, 
Public Library, has been appointed librarian 
of the Peabody Free Library. 
Crawfordsville—-Myrtle Weatherholt has 
just resigned as librarian and has accepted 


the position of librarian of the Hutchinson, 


Kansas, Publie Library. 


Greencastle—Helen B. Shipley, librarian, 
resigned recently and Aileen Murdock, who 
received her A.B, from George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers and her B.L.S. from the 
University of Illinois Library School, has 
been appointed. 

Mishawaka—Roberta Young, who has, 
been children’s librarian of the public li- 
brary, resigned to accept a similar position 
at the Akron, Ohio, Public Library. 

Monterey—Grace E. DeVault has been ap- 
pointed acting librarian. 

New Albany—Elsa Strassweg, who has 
been librarian of the Bluffton-Wells County 
Public Library, will become librarian of the 
New Albany Public Library on January 1. 
Miss Strassweg received her A.B. from 
George Peabody College for Teachers and 
was graduated from the St. Louis Library 
School. ’ 

Plymouth—Marjorie Thomas is the new 
assistant at the Plymouth Public Library. 

Tipton—Olive Weaver, formerly regional 
librarian of the University of Tennessee 
Junior College at Martin, Tenn., has been 
appointed librarian of the Tipton-Tipton 
County library. Miss Weaver has her A.B. 
degree from the Middle Tennessee Teachers 
College and her B.L.S. from the University 
of Illinois. 

West Lebanon—A new librarian, Mabel 
Van Leere, has been appointed. 

Whiting—Margaret Smith, who was on 
leave of absence for six months for work 
at the Los Angeles Public Library, has 
returned as librarian of the public library. 




















